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PARTED. 
BY REBECCA D, RICKOFF. 


The dream of dreams is past, my friend, 
Is past for thee, and past for me; 

The love we loved at last must end; 
The sun has set o’er hope’s bright sea. 


Without thee must I learn to live, 
Thou'lt know no more the need of me, 

Calm friendship all that we can give, 
Not one rose left on love’s fair tree. 


But oh the clasp of thy strengthening hand! 
And oh the glance of thy loving eye! 

The glory fades from the darkening land, 
The sun grows dim in the ashen sky, 


But I must up to cares that call, 
Up, though I stagger, faint and blind, 
There’s work, thank God! there’s work for all, 
Though gates of Eden clang behind. 
—Cleveland, Ohio. 
. - So —_— 
THE BATTLE SONG OF GUSTAVUS ADOL- 
PHUS. 


Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, was born at 
Stockholm in 1594, and was killed at the battle of 
Liitzen tn 1632. Theanonymous author of “The voice 
of Christian Life in Song,” from which this hymn is 
taken, gives the following account of its origin. 

“If ever a man subordin»ted self to the cause he 
contended for, it was surely the Great Gustavus. And 
he had his reward in kind. The life he so unflinch- 
ingly offered, to stem the returning flood of Roman- 
ism, was accepted, and the flood was stayed. The 
hero died at Liitzen, and the faith he had contended 
for held its ground in Germany. From that noble 
heart, in which northern strength, and northern 
tenderness, the lofty heroism of an old Viking, and 
the lofty heroism of a Christian martyr, were so won- 
derfully blended, one psalm has come down to us. 
Its composition was characteristic. The brave King 
was no man of letters. The fire of faith which burned 
in his heart was more wont to fuse the iron of heroic 
deeds than the gold of beautiful words, But the 
thoughts were in his heart; had they not inspired him 
in march and battle-field? So he told his chaplain, 
Dr. Jacob Fabricius, what his thoughts were, and 
the chaplain molded them into three verses of a 
hymn, and the simple-hearted hero took them after- 
wards as his battle-song. On the morning of his last 
battle, when the armies of Gustavus and Wallenstein 
were drawn up, waiting till the morning mist dis- 
persed tocommence the attack, the King commanded 
Luther’s grand psalm, Line feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
to be sung, and then that hymn of his own, accompa- 
nied by the drums and trumpets of the whole army. 
Immediately afterwards the mists broke, and the sun- 
shine burst on the two armies. For a moment Gus- 
tavus Adolphus knelt beside his horse, in face of his 
soldiers and repeated his usual battle prayer “O Lord 
Jesus Christ! bless our arms and this day’s battle for 
the glory ofthy name!” Then, passing along the lines 
with a few brief words of encouragement, he gave the 
battle ery, “God with us!’’ the same with which he 
had conquered at Leipzig. Thus began the day which 
laid him low amidst the thickest of the fight, with 
these three sentences on his dying lips, noble and 
Christian as any that ever fell from the lips of dying 
man since the day of the first martyr, “I seal with my 
blood the liberty and religion of the German nation!” 
“My God, my, God!” and the last that were heard, 
‘Alas! my poor queen !”’ 

“A hymn so consecrated, has a value beyond that of 
any mere words. Whether the Swedish, from which 
the following translation is made, or the German, was 
the original, the translator does not know. Probably 
both were original, but that in the mother tongue of 
the hero himself has its peculiar interest. 


BATTLE-8ONG OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


Be not dismayed, thou little flock, 
Although the foe's fierce battle shock 

Loud on all sides, assail thee. 
Though o’er thy fall they laugh secure, 
Their triumph cannot long endure; 

Let not thy courage fail thee. 
Thy cause is God’s—go at his call, 
And to his hand commit thy all; 





Fear thou no ill impending, 
His Gideon shall arise for thee, 
God’s word and people manfully 

In God's own time defending. 


Our hope is sure in Jesus’ might; 
Against themselves the godless fight, 
Themselves, not us, distressing ; 
Shame and contempt their lot shall be, 
God is with us, with him are we, 
To us belongs his blessing. 


A verson of this Battle Song from the German, 
may be found in the “‘Lyra Germanica of Katherine 
Winkworth.—From the Poets and Poetry of Europe, 
by Henry W, Longfellow, (Page 79 Supplement.) 





UNCONSCIOUS CHANGES. 


One of the many American women who re- 
tain amid wealth and luxury their good sense 
and independence, told me, the other day, 
that, by merely overhearing the conversation 
of her children, she could recognize the alter- 
ed way in which women were coming to be 
regarded. Her boy of fourteen had been told, 
that day, by a friend of the family, that he 
must prepare to earn his own living, for when 
he grew up he might have to support both 
himself and his sister. The boy answered 
with surprise “Of course I will support her, if 
she is sick; but if she is well, I know that she 
would wish to support herself”’ My friend 
thought that this showed the changed feeling 
of the times. To that boy’s father, when at 


the same age, it would have seemed almost an 


insult to speak of bis sister’s earning her own 
living, while he was able to support her, But 
to the younger generation, sharing uncon- 
sciously the thought of the new period, this 
seemed a wholly dignified and proper view. 

We have only to look into “Boswell’s John- 
son,’’ to be carried back to a time when the 
feudal tradition still prevailed, and conserva- 
tive people thought a woman incompetent to 
hold real estate. When Boswell, in 1776, was 
drawing up a legal document excluding all 
heirs female, Johnson remonstrated and said: 
“Women have natural and equitable claims, 
as well as men; and those claims are not tobe 
lightly superseded or infringed. When fiefs 
implied military service, it is easily discerned 
why females could not inherit them, but that 
reason isat anend. As manners make laws, 
manners likewise repeal them.” How great 
seems the change from that time to this; al- 
most as great as from the veiled woman of 
the East to the American woman of to-day. 
But the self-same movement is still going on. 
Every step of it is made in the face of all the 
Boswells; it has always to encounter the same 
arguments. Woman being physically weaker, 
must be practically the slave of man at any 
rate; so she ought not to hold real estate, for 
she cannot defend it; neither ought she to 
control her own earnings or vote for her own 
rulers. So said Boswell; thus talksthe Satur- 
day Review; thus talks its echo, the New 
York Nation. The same answer is always 
pertinent, in the words of Johnson. ‘The 
reason is at an end. As manners make laws, 
manners likewise repeal them.” 

The unconscious change of manners—the 
modification of prejudice—the new atmosphere 
of thought—this is what carries almost all the 
reforms. ‘The silent progress of fifty years,” 
said the veteran English radical Holyoake, ‘‘is 
equivalent to a revolution.”?’ The conserva- 
tive plants himself on his iceberg, holds his 
position, anc finds some day that his iceberg 
is dissolving in the Gulf Stream, and he must 
swim to something firmer. The prophecy of 
the future lies in the unsuspecting prattle of 
the children. 

A little girl of my acquaintance, a promising 
scholar in a public school of Lynn, Mass., was 
asked the other day whether she expected to 
go to Vassar College, when she grew up,—her 
aunt being a teacher there. “I suppose not,” 
said the little maiden very modestly,—“mgther 
thinks she shall prefer to have me go to some 
college nearer home, such as Harvard.” I 
have been a reformer long enough to learn 
that these unconscious assumptions of the ris- 
ing generation represent great social forces; 
and I have very little faith in the power of a 
dozen President Eliots to keep a college door 
permanently shut, after my little maiden and 
“mother’’ have decided that it shall be opened. 

And to return to the matter of self-support. 
When it comes to be recognized, among rich 
as well as poor, that the dignity of Woman as 
as well as of man is in self-support, a great 
change will be already established. 

The old theory—that in case of pecuniary 
disaster the father or the brother should work 
bimself into paralysis rather than daughters or 
sisters should earn a dollar—is passing away, 
though it dies hard. Women are discerning 
that they lost more than they gained byit, in 
the long run; for under pay and all manner of 
exactions were justified under this theory that 
self-support was an essentially unfeminine and 
exceptional thing. Once recognize that the 
wholesome and fitting condition for women as 





for men is of self-support, and the new view 
brings with it laws, educatioval and political 
equality. Ifa woman is a wife and mother, 


the light, even within the encircling splendor 
of the throne.’ ”’ 
| The second volume of the series, dating 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Miss Rhoda Broughton has another novel 


her work in the care of her household.is or | from the reign of Queen Christine, Carl X. | almost ready. 


ought to be as hard as her husband’s in his 
business, and for him to withhold her fair 
share of the joint income, or to talk condescend- 
ingly of “giving” to her, is almost as if the 
business partner of some great mechanical es- 
tablishment were to talk about “giving” the 
other partners their share of the profits. It is 
absurd to talk of married women as being 
“supported,” in any invidious sense, so long 
as they do faithfully the share of work assign- 
ed by Nature and necessity forthemtodo. In 
some cases, as on farms, and among boarding- 
house keepers, these duties are so constant and 
crushing that it is often practically the wives 
who support the husbands. Thus much for 
married women; but in case of the unmarried, 
I rejoice to know that the habit of the world 
is changing; and that fora sister to be sup- 
ported in idleness by a brother may one day 
seem about as inappropriate as for a brother 
to be supported in idleness by a sister. 
T. W. H. 





LITERATURE OF SWEDEN AND FINLAND. 


Epirors JoURNAL:—The former publica- 
tion of the novels of Madame Marie Sophie 
Schwartz was but a preface, and a very imper- 
fect one at that, to what we iutend to do. 
We are now prepared to carry out an origi- 
nal design and to bring out the whole series 
with the beauty, good taste and completeness 
which its intellectual worth demands, We 
have had a long waiting, in which we were 
forced to suspend our labors; circumstances 
were stiff and unyielding, they had to be 
moulded to the proper shape. This is now 
done, and the manner of our republication 
will correspond with our desires and plans. 

The enterprise has been transferred to Por- 
ter « Coates of Philadelphia, old plates and 
all. They willcommence with “The Son of 
the Organ Grinder,’ and then, as time per- 
mits, reprint all the six former novels. The 
new one will be in small library form, 12 mo., 
handsomely bound in black and gold, with a 
fine steel portrait of Madam Schwartz and a 
brief account of her life and writings by the 
German novelist and critic, Robert Byr, who 
visited her in Stockholm, and gives his person- 
al impressions of this famous authoress., 

Messrs. Porter & Coates have also purchas- 
ed the plates of “Gustaf Adolf and the Thirty 
Years War,” published a year ago, and will 
continue this series, known by the name of 
“The Surgeon’s Stories,’’? which are among 
the most valuable historic romances ever writ- 
ten. Tointroduce this author is the acme of 
our desires as translators, fur he represents 


the classic literature of the North. He is a/! 


Finnish writer, the first we have ever had, is 
one of the greatest poets in his land or in 
Sweden, anda man of profound learning be- 
sides, being Professor of Belles lettres in the 
University at Helsingfors. But besides the 
beauty and historic grandeur of the works in 
question, they are a potent force against 
Catholicism, the foe to our Republican princi- 
ples and institutions. As such, they ought to 
be known and read, independent of their oth- 
‘er excellences, for without engaging in any 
crusade against an upposing faith, Topelius, 
with the sharp knife and steady nerve of the 
historian, dissects and lays bare the whole 
Jesuitical system. Gustaf Adolf (Gustavus- 
Adolphus) did much to relieve the world of 
this scourge. He was a hero in the noblest 
sense of the word. I send acopy of his “Bat- 
tle-song” hoping you will find space to print it, 
as it will interest the readers of the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL. The last book of this series (the 
sixth) is devoted to the reign of the art-loy- 
ing King Gustaf III. I quote the following 
from Longfellow’s “Poets and Poetry of Eu- 


rupe.”’ 


“The reign of Gustavus the Third wasa kind 


of Siecle de Louis XIV. in Sweden. ‘Both 
kings,’ says a writer in a foreign Review, 
‘stamped their personal character on that of 
the times in which they lived; both were 
alike vain, ambitious, haughty and luxurious; 
prompted to great exertions by national feeling 
and love of glory, both were generous, but un- 
princip!ed, amiable but of fatal influence on the 
morals of their. country; and finally, both 
were equally zealous patrons and promoters 
of the arts and sciences, thus contributing to 
a new era in the literary history of the peo- 
ple whom they governed. In this last respect, 
however, Gustavus had the advantage, he 
himself being a productive laborer in the field 
of literature, and though with smaller means 
than those possessed by the rich and powerful 


King of France, he effected a comparatively | 


greater revolution inthe tasteand culture of 
his time. Gustavus could not only reward 
literary merit, but he could appreciate it right- 
ly; and whatever faults the historian may 
have cause to find with the general character 
of this monarch, it would be an injustice to 
deny that, more than any prince mentioned 
in history, he sought and cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of enlightened men, and from 
the recesses of obscurity, led genius forth into 


| and Carl XL., will be published in the Fall 
| or early Winter. 
| Last but not least, is our Swedish aud Fin- 
| nish javenile, “Northern Lights,” which will 
appear at the sane time as “The Son of the Or- 
gan Grinder,” in August. The North is just- 
ly celebrated for its children’s literature. The 
same home spirit from which emanate such 
exquisite sentiments, sucl: pure and warm af- 
fections and ideal conceptions of life, gives us 
the sweetest and loveliest creations for the 
childish mind, combining the beauties of both 
earth and heaven. Amongthe many richly 
gifted writers, Madam Schwartz and Professor 
Topelius have full space. The latter is unri- 
valed in this department, and while the young 
revel in the simplicity of his irresistible style, 
the more advanced will detect subtlety and 
profundity of thought underneath the rip- 
pling surface of a quaint and humorous, 
though oftimes exalted strain of narrative. 


MARIE A. Brown. 
Philadelphia, July 31. 


A WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 
A number of eminent ladies connected with 
the Sorosis of New York have issued the fol- 
lowing prospectus or circular entitled ““A Mes- 
senger,’’ in order to enlist, in advance, the 
sympathy and co-operation of “all women who 
have conquered an honorable place in any of 
the leading reforms of the day.” 


‘ A MESSENGER. 
The necessity of fellowship and concerted 


vancement of the race and more especially of 
their own sex, is so apparent, that we do not 
hesitate to assert that by far the larger portion 
of our efforts in that direction are fruitless, be- 
cause they are solitary and isolated. 

Thousands of noble and beneficent women, 
scattered all over our country, are to-day think- 
ing, writing and speaking the truths which all 
women need, and many are waiting to hear, 
and which would, at once, be a renovating 
force in the land, if the believers could. in a 
congregated body, unite upon practical meth- 
ods for their incorvoration into government, 
business and social life. 

Therefore, in consideration of the present 
demand for unity of method among women in- 
terested in like objects, Sorosis, whose pur- 
pose is “to render women helpful to each oth- 
er and useful to society,” has determined to 
take the preliminary steps for bringing the 
representative women of the country together 
in a Woman’s Congress, that unitedly we may 
take into careful consideration the more im- 
portant questions that affect our Woman’s life, 

We send this little Messenger to all women 
who, by voive or pen, or practical work, have 
conquered an honorable place in any of the 
leading reforms of the day, and we cordially 
invite them to signify their approbation and 
sympathy with our effort by sending us their 
names to affix to the formal Call for a ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Congress,” to be held in New York, 
in October, 1873. 

This Messenger will also be sent to such 
Women’s Associations as have for their object 
the improvement of women in any direction. 

This Call will be issued as soon as we receive 


the success of the Congress, and we shall not 
issue it until we receive that encouragement. 

It is not the intention of Sorosis to take the 
lead in the Congress, after it shall be assembled ; 
it will select its officers and aay itself. We, 
meanwhile, constitute ourselves a local Com- 
mittee for the preliminary business. As we, 
as an associate body, send out this little sheet, 
we append to it the names of the officers of 
the Society, but we shall not affix to the Call 
the names of any persons who have not for- 
mally notified us.of their willingness or desiré 
to have their names appear. 

Friend! If after you have carefully read our 
Messenger, you are willing to assist in calling 
the good women of our country together for a 
noble object, please send your name and post- 
office address to Our President or either of our 
Secretaries. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUR, President, 

151 East Fifty-first Street, N. Y. 

Mrs. JENNIE C. Cro.y, Ex-President. 

Mrs. Mary F. DAvis, Vice-President. 

Miss KATE HILLARD, oe 

Rev. CELIA BURLEIGH, o 

Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, “ 

Miss ALICE C. FLercuer, Ree. Sec., 

25 Stuyvesant Street, N. Y. 

Miss Fanny Howe tt, Cor. Sec, 

470 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Rome ia L. CLarr, 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 
| Some of the questions to be considered by a 





| Woman's Congress will be the following: | 


| Higher Education for Woman ; Woman’s Work 


| in Literature; The Relation of Woman to her | 
| Dress; Woman, the Promoter of Peace; Pris- | 


on Reform, Woman’s Work; The Inviolate 


Homestead ; Equal Division of the Salary be- | 
| tween Husband and Wife; Woman’s Influence | 


in promoting Temperance; Co-operative In- 

| dustries among Women; Woman’s place in 
Government; Systems of Philanthropy; Law 
| as it affects Woman; Enlightened Mother- 
hood; Woman in Surgery and Medicine. 


In Mexico, Senorita Lozana recently present- 
ed herself for examination for a vacant pro- 
fessorship, in the college of St. Catherine, and 
got it, over six male competitors. 


action among women interested in the ad- | 


a sufficient number of worthy names to insure 


| Mrs. Susan Willis, of Charlestown, has giv- 
| en $100,000 towards removing the indebtedness 
| of Carleton College, Michigan. 

| Miss Stanley, sister of the Dean of West- 
minster, exhibits her philanthropy by distrib- 
uting large quantities of flowers to the poor at 
their homes. 

Mme. Berteaux, who receives her third med- 
al for a statue in plaster—‘Jeune Fille au 
| Bain”—in this year’s salon, is the only female 
| sculptor who has the honor of being hors con- 
| cours. 

Among the self-reliant women in Gree- 
ley, Col., is Mrs. Wilber, a slight person, 
and formerly a school teacher, who, this sea- 
son, has rigged up a gang plowand sowed 
eighteen acres of wheat. 

Miss Emma A. Hubbard, daughter of Super- 
intendent Hubbard, who recently graduated 
from the law department of the University of 
Michigan, has been ejected assistant teacher 
of the Fitchburg high schoo). 

The London lady whom Joaquin Miller is 
to marry is Miss Hardy, the novelist, and 
daughter of Sir Thomas D Hardy, long em- 
ployed in the office of the Master of the Rolls 
and himself a learned historiographer. 

Mrs. Farrell, who has been appointed post- 
mistress at Covington, Ky., in place of the late 
Jesse R. Grant, is the daughter of Capt. West 
Sabrer, the leading pilot of the gunboat expe- 
dition to Fort Donelson. Her husband, Jobn 
W. Farrell, was Lieut. Col, of the 41st Ken- 
| tucky volunteers. 


Mrs, Sharon; school superintendent of Mar- 
ion County, lowa, receives great praise from 
the journals of that State for the excellent 
manner in which she performs the duties of 
her office. Miss Lizzie Shirley, of Delmar, is 
a candidate for school superintendent of Clin- 
| ton County, same State. 
| Miss Fanny W. Roberts, of Kittery, has been 

given authority by the Governor and Council 
‘| to solemnize marriages in Maine, the first in- 
| stance of the kind in which a lady was ever 
given such authority in that State. Miss Rob- 
erts is licensed to preach and is in charge of a 
church in Kittery. 

The Miss Wadsworth who has just been ap- 
pointed physician to the Sultan, is a daughter 
of Titus V. Wadsworth, of Franklin, New 
Hampshire. She is a graduate from Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, studied medicine in Phila- 
delphia, and practiced her profession four years 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Miss Laura Dounan of Indianapolis, at the 

commencement exercises of the Training 
School, of which she is a graduate, read an es- 
| say on “Opening the Professions to Women,” 
| which was complimented with prolonged ap- 
| plause and is pronounced by the papers “‘the 
best essay read during the commencement.”’ 

Another successful woman has recently 
| come to the surface, a Mrs. T. M. Boreland, of 
| Texas. This lady, who is now in St. Louis, 
| owns about 1000 head of cattle, and accompa- 
nied the herd all the way from its starting 
| point to the latter city, doing at least two 
men’s werk in the way of driving and manag- 
| ing. 
| Mrs. Henriette Hirschfeld, who studied den- 
|-tistry in Pennsylvania College, in Philadel- 
| phia, is practising dentistry in Berlin. Her 
| success is encouraging to the sex. She counts 

among her patients members of the imperial 
| family. She is highly esteemed, enjoys the 
| best reputation, and is prospering in every re- 
spect. ’ 
The Russian Academica’ Journal says that 
sixty-eight female students had entered them- 
| selves for examination at the Russian Medical 
Academy, and that sixty were passed by the 
| examiners. The journal adds, “This result, 
| as compared with that obtained by the male 
| students, will not fail to direct the attention of 
| the authorities of the Academy to the subject.” 

Miss Helen L. D. Potter, the talented reader 
of New York, is passing the Summer at the 
Belleyue Hotel,in Boston. Miss Potter’s 
manual on Elocution, lately published by the 
Harpers, is pronounced by them one of the 
most thorough and successful text-books which 
they have ever issued. It has been adopted 
by many of the higher institutions of learning 
throughout the country. 
| Two young ladies of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
awakened the admiration of western editors 
by making a week's trip to Detroit, to London, 
| Canada, and so along down to Niagara Falls 
on the Canada side, staying a Sunday at the 
Falls, their luggage consisting of a single satch- 
el each, which they carried in their hands, 
“just like men.” Such an affair would be re- 
garded as an everyday occurrence in New 
England. 
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MISSION WORK IN OHIO. 


Epirors JouURNAL:—Going to Lima, I ex- 
pected to be greeted by full houses, as certain 
gentlemen, having the interests of the poor 

‘in charge, had promised to “work up the 
case,”’ provided I would speak for half the re- 
ceipts. Never was the generosity of a town 
more overrated, for, though containing some 
six thousand inhabitants, my audiences were 
very small. Only one of the “Poor Commit- 
tee” had manifested any interest in the mat- 
ter, and he was both surprised and mortified 
to find that he had nothing for the indigent 


and scarcely enough to pay my expenses. | 


One lady expressed herself in sympathy with 
our cause, and I left a few petitions with her. 
Others of my hearers were evidently not op- 
posed, though too politic to say much on ac- 
count of the existing public opinion in their 
town. I would suggest that some of the 
wealthy Toledo suffragists should send a 


speaker there, and adopt my proposed plan of | 


giving the lecture free, and distributing money 
to the audience at its close. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I think the people of Lima would 
turn out en masse, and that even those women 
who do not believe in lady lecturers would be 
early at the appointed place, to secure the 
front seats. Fortunately for my individual 
comfort, while remaining in this benevolent 
community, I was most kindly entertained by 
a lady with whom I had a previous acquaint- 
ance. 

I next visited the little town of Ashley, a 
probibitionist of that place having engaged | 
me to speak on “Popular Evils.” He was | 
pleased to find that I also had a lecture on 
Woman Suffrage, as he is an earnest friend of 
the question. Notwithstanding the muddy 
weather, I had fair audiences both evenings. 
Much sympathy and interest were manifested 
when I presented our claims to the ballot, and 
a petition being circulated at the close of the 
lecture, it was sigued by a majority of those | 
present. 

Next I went to Marysville, where earnest 
and influential suffrage friends had worked 
faithfully to make my visit pleasant and suc- 
cessful. Their labors were not in vain. I 
was kindly entertained by this family, cheered 
by their enthusiasm on the Woman question, 
and my pecuniary necessities were greatly re- 
lieved by their faithful efforts to get out good 
audiences. 

In a previous letter, I alluded to a forme 
Oberlin student, whom I had met at the Pro- 
hibition Convention at Delaware, and who | 
made a speech there against Woman Suffrage. 
It may surprise some of my readers to learn 
that this very gentleman was the first to sug- | 
gest that I should visit Marysville, the town | 
where he resides. He gave me the names of | 
Judge and Mrs. Woods, the suffrage friends, | 
opened his church for my use, introduced me 
to my audience, and even offered me the use | 
of his pulpit on the Sabbath, which I did not | 
accept, having, as yet, no Sunday lecture. At) 
the close of my suffrage address, this unbeliev- 
ing gentleman proposed a vote of thanks— | 
which is not customary when an admission | 
fee is charged—adding that he presumed all | 
would vote for it, even if they did not endorse 
the speaker’s sentiments. 

Just here a Baptist clergyman from an ad- 
joining town arose, and said, ‘‘Why, I am sure 
we are all converted.” 

The applause which followed caused my 
friend to postpone putting his complimentary | 
motion for several moments, but the audience | 
was at last dismissed, and many came for- | 
ward to express their sympathy with the 
canse. Among these were the Presbyterian | 
minister and his wife. The Methodist minis- 
ter was an old acquaintance, and known to be | 
“all right”? On this question, and I shall hope | 
soon to hear that my Congregational friend | 

has joined our ranks, and instead of being the | 
“first hornet out,” of the opposition, that he — 
will devote some of his enthusiastic earnest- 
ness to helping on the Woman’s cause, and | 
,through it the cause of temperance. I would 
add that, if halt the people in the State who | 
profess to favor this question were as thor- | 
oughly in earnest as Judge Woods and his 
family, Woman Suffrage would soon be an ac- 
complished fact in Ohio. J 

Nothing is so discouraging to the few who 








difference of the large majority of its profess. | 
ed friends. It is very much with our cause 


as it is with that of religion. Every few years | 
the churches wake up, a revival follows, and | 
the people are apparently interested and in | 


earnest in regard to the salvation of the 


world. In a few weeks, or months, most of 
them settle back into their old dead ways, and 


let Satan again reign triumphant. Liquor sa- 
loons, gambling dens, and other blots upon 
civilization flourish without hindrance. The 
poor and oppressed cry in vain for assistance, 
and the new converts are expected to pray 


“Thy Kingdom come,” without doing any- 


thing to lift upa sin-crushed humanity. 

So it is with the Woman question, which I 
regard as an important result of the life and 
teachings of Christ. An earnest speaker pre- 
sents its claims; the friends are awakened and 
strengthened, many profess conversion, and 
the lecturer goes to other fields with a hope- 
ful heart. Alas! bow often it is that with 
her going there is an end of the interest in the 


| ready to receive the insignia of their citizen- 


| which men have against Woman Suffrage, 


are carrying on this important work as the in- 
| 
| 


; subject. I have often put petitions into the 
| hands of professed friends, who promised 
| their speedy circulation, but that was the last 
ever heard from them. Such neglect is very 
| disheartening at present, when thousands of 
names should be sent in from all parts of 
Ohio, to the Constitutional Convention now 
| in session at Columbus. 
| From Marysville I went to Cambridge, 
| where I had presented Woman’s claims to a 
| large audience the previous year, so I gave a 
| new lecture, visited with a dear old suffrage 
| lady, and left petitions for circulation. 
| Having heard much of the success of the 
Temperance cause in Noble County, I had long 
been anxious to visit it. SoI returned over the 
new and exceedingly “ticklish” railroad from 
Cambridge to Caldwell. A beautiful country 
of hills and vales greeted my eyes, but I was 
greatly surprised to find so small and dingy a 
| village rejoicing in the name of county town. 
| The editor, to whom I had written, had re- 
plied, advising me not to come, but I had 
missed his letter. No arrangements had been 
made. This “knight of the quill,” however, 
| came to the rescue, and, with the kind old 
| landlord, circulated the fact of my arrival. 
This fact did not seem to interest the people 
much, for the audience was very small. I 
was urged by several to remain for a second 
evening, and did so, giving them their first ad. 
dress on Woman Suffrage, but only a few were 
there to hear it. Tracts were offered at the 
close, and accepted by several. Our assistant, 
the editor, who had expressed himself as op- 
posed to the Woman question, would not take 
a tract for fear his wife would readit, I ob- 
served that though he had brought her olt 
to hear “Popular Evils,” she was not present 
the second evening, and found little difliculty 
in concluding “why not,’’ when I learned that 
her husband was not even willing that she 
should read a Woman Suffrage tract. 

Yet men will persist in repeating their para- 
phrase of old Father Adam’s “dodge’’ that, “It 
is the fault of the women that they are not en- 
franchised.” Even some of the contributors 
to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apparently, join 
this most mistaken cry. For several years I 
have been writing on this subject and discuss- 
ing itin the social life about me. For more than 
two years I have advocated it from the plat- 
form. My experience has led me to believe 
that when the majority of men are desirous 
that the right should succeed, when they are 
even willing to give women equal privileges 
with themselves, when they cease to sneer and 
frown, then will the majority of women be 














ship. 

The truth is, men have been taught to con- 
sider women their inferiors; it has been, and 
is still preached from many Christian (?) pul- 
pits, that women should be kept in subjection, 
aud the idea of giving up their dominion is 
what arouses the opposition of most men. 
The questicn of right has but little to do with 
their estimate of the subject. 

One of the most prominent editors in the 


| taught to be satisfied with their subject condi- 
tion and, consequently, it is not surprising that 
many think it womanly to hug the fetters 
which bind them. Let men show a true no- 
bility of soul by loosing Woman’s chains, and 
the majority of women will joyfully accept their 
freedom. JANE O. DEFOREST. 
Norwalk, O., July 29. 


| 
| 





WOMEN’S WRONGS AT EDINBURGH. 


The law condemns any woman who begins 
practice of medicine in Great Britain to 
the same standing and treatment as the ver- 
iest quack who may set up his stall as the ven- 
dor of a corn-slave or a miracle-working lini- 
ment. This severity was unintended by the 
framers of the statute, but it is irremediable, 
unless through an alteration in the law itself, 
or in the preliminary conditions of compliance 
with it. Two exceptions to the effect of this 
harsh and sweeping rule have been recognized, 
but they were distinguished by peculiarities 
that cannot recur. The roll of authorized 
practitioners does contain a brace of female 
names—Mrs. Garrett Anderson, who is regis- 
tered in virtue of a license from the Apothe- 
caries Company of London, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, who figures as a full-fledged 
M. D. But the portal through which Mrs. 
Anderson made her way was, immediately 
after she had achieved her entrance, rudely 
shut in the faces of those who sought to fol- 
low her; while Miss Blackwell, who graduat- 
ed at a college in the State of New York, 
owes her recognition to a clause in the Medi- 
cal Act of 1858 providing that, without more 
ado, possessots of such a degree from any for- 
eign or colonial University, who were then in 
practice, might demand a place on the British 
Register. Since that date, however, enrol- 
ment has been confined to persons whose 
claims have been sanctioned by one of the 
licensing bodies in this country; to obtain 
that license proficiency in a prescribed course 
of study is requisite; and at no medical school 
in either England or Scotland are women ad- 
missible to the full curriculum. This, of 
course, precludes graduation at any of the 
older teaching Universities who confine their 
honors to their own alumni; the University 
of London has a special charter for the exam- 
ination of women, but this charter unfortu- 
nately only enables it to confer upon female 
proficients special certificates in general sub- 
jects, none of which are medical; and the 
other professional corporations decline to en- 
franchise skill and knowledge which have 
been acquired by'private study. Thus on all 
hands female aspirants to medical employment 
and usefulness who wish to take up the voca- 
tion otherwise than as amateurs, have been 
snubbed and repelled. 
The subject has come above-board this week, 
in connection with the issue of the tedious 
suit waged in the Scottish Courts to determine 
whether women might not enforce a right to 
tuition at Edinburgh, with the view of pro- 
ceeding to adegree. The decision has been 
adverse. By ascant majority, the full Court 





State acknowledged this to me, some six 
months ago. I had written to him to inquire | 
if he would like my services as a reporter at 
the angual convention of the American Suf- | 
frage Association, being already a contributor 
to his columns. In reply,he said, “I must not 
think that they—the editors—considered this 
Convention of sufficient importance to send a 
reporter; if it was to be a convention of men 
who have the ballot and with it power, they 
might wish to do so, but a convention of wo- 
men having no such power was quite a differ- 
ent affair.” 

“It is a meeting of women,” said he, “who 
have not power and who want to get it, thus 
reducing man’s position. Who ever volunta- 
rily laid down power? Men have women 
down and it would be wholly unnatural to let 
them up. This may sound rough but isn’t it 
human nature ?”” 

In the face of such a confession as this, I 
shall permit no person to tell me that “women 
do not get the ballot because a majority do not 
want it,” without an energetic and defiant de- | 
nial of the truth of the statement. This lead- 
ing editor has acknowledged the real objection 


though many cover it with all sorts of pious 
and impious nonsense. 

In some meeting of the clergy, several years 
agv, Woman Suffrage was discussed and de- 
nounced. At last the venerable moderator 
arose, being asked to give his views. He said 
| “that several had expressed the opinion that 
Woman Suffrage was sure to come; he hoped 
not, but if it should and he should live to see 
it, he should resign himself to the situation 
and feel like’saying, as Paul’s companions said 
| of their ship, when they were driven up and 
down in Adria, ‘Let her drive!’” Of course 
| all laughed; then, raising his voice a little 

above the confusion he added, “Nevertheless, 
| I think I should rather drive myself.’’ 


has ruled that immemorial usage must be 
held as the expression of binding law iu this 
matter, and that therefore the constitution of 
the University limits its benefits to males. 
This judgment is considerably wider than was 
necessary for the settlement of the particular 
question in dispute, and it carries the effect of 
upsetting various formal resolutions adopted 
and acted upon by the University authorities 
themselves, so placing them in a very awk- 
ward fix. Beyond declaring that they have 
no power to do a certain thing now, simply 
because it happens never to have been dane 
before, the tentative approaches made towards 
doing it are unsparingly condemned, and the 
world is left to marvel with what feelings 
highly-placed dignitaries can support the ex- 
posure of having misled those who trusted 
them, and taken money under an illegal con- 
tract, which they neither can nor will com- 
plete—the ugliness of the transaction being 
aggravated by casting upon those who have 
been duped and fleeced the cost of showing 
how perfectly the operation has been perform- 
ed. To canvass the legality of the judgment 
itself is alike beyond the present writer’s com- 
petency and his wish, though it may be per- 
mitted to remark that the best-known names 
are found in the minority, and that the rea- 
sonings on the other side, while turning on a 
very narrow principle, are exceedingly discur- 
sive and inconsequent. One extremely curi- 
ous argument, which seems to us to possess 
great cogency, was studiously ignored. The 
charter of Edinburgh University, granted in 
virtue of an Act passed by the Scottish Par- 
liament in 1621, confers on it all the privileges 
possessed by the other Universities in Scot- 
land; it includes, therefore, al! the powers be- 
longing to the older University at Glasgow; 
but Glasgow, according to the Bull of Pope 
Nicholas V., its founder, has all the privileges 





| men against our cause, expressed in one short 

| sentence. It is the truth, the whole truth, 
and notbing but the truth. Therefore the 
chief task of all those who advocate this re- 

| form is to present the claims of Justice so for- 
cibly that men will become ashamed of with- 
holding the rights of half the humau race, 

| simply because it gratifies their selfishness. 

| For six thousand years women have been 


My readers, you have here the argument of | 


of Bologna, and at Bolcgna not only were 
| women admitted to study medicine, but they 
| were authorized to teach it. No doubt it 
| may be urged that to found on thisis to strain 
| the language of the charter, which contem- 
| plated exemptions from taxes, and the faculty 
of self-government, but it would be hard to 
prove that there is in it any greater perversion 
than that which twists the words of the Medi- 
cal Act of 1858 to the use they have been 


found to serve. Apart from the merits or de- 
merits of the decision, the ladies who have 
been studying at Edinburgh have been abom- 
inably used. It is fair to acknowledze that 
the action of the University has been through- 
out timid and compromising. The Senate in- 
cluded some stanch friends of the lady stu- 
dents and about an equal number of resolute 
opponents, but the indifferent majority who 
swayed the action of the body appzars to have 
had no aim save to hush up a troublesome 
affair. Their policy was to do all they could 
to oblige the applicants, meanwhile trusting 
to the chapter of accidents to escape the dif- 
ficulties that might come after. It was a fool- 
ish course. In pursuing it they went much 
too far, and came bump upon an obstacle 
which ought to have been foreseen. While 
chary about committing themselves to give a 
course of instruction qualifiying for gradua- 
tion, they nevertheless did so, They allowed 
the lady students to matriculate as cives ac- 
ademiew, without any hint of a restriction 
upon their privileges. They promulgated in 
the official calendar, under the head “Gradu- 
ation in Medicine,” certain rules, which had 
been duly sanctioned, prescribing how “the 
instruction of women for the profession of 
medicine” should be conducted. Beyond en- 
acting that there should be separate classes, 
not a syllable is said implying an intention to 
withhold the degrees which are the rightful 
rewards of success. When some of the Pro- 
fessors whose classes have to be taken in the 
third year of study flatly refused to accept fe- 
male pupils, or to deliver.separate lectures, it 
was the duty of the Senate to make provision 
for the exigency. This could best have been 
done by allowing the instruction of an extra- 
mural lecturer on the subject thus tabooed to 
count. By refusing to do anything, except 
attempt to get their own regulations rescind- 
ed, and that upon such pleas as have prevailed, 
they have covered themselves with obloquy, 
and have raised more than one serious question, 
Among such questions, a prominent place 
must be assigned to the inquiry why the priv- 
ilege of teaching specific subjects should be a 
prefessional monopoly, each man having the 
exclusive command of the topics assigned to 
his chair. At present there is no such thing 
as free competition within academical walls in 
Scotland. In Edinburgh and Glasgow there 
is, to a small extent, extra-mural competition 
in relation to the medical schools, but the 
wholesome stimulus of intra-mural rivalry is 
everywhere unknown. This was not always 
the case. The right of pudlic teaching within 
the University was one of the privileges be- 
longing to the doctorate; and it was long ex- 
ercised, just as in Germany to-day the priva- 
tim Docens lectures alongside the Professors. 
More than once of late proposals have been 
mooted for reviving this healthy and bracing 
system of open teaching; and nothing could 
have occurred more likely to give impulse to 
the movement than this peculiar demonstra- 
tion of the evils which may be bred of close- 
ness aad security. Another question is, what 
should Miss Blake and her coadjutors do 
now? They may go to the House of Lords, 
or to the new Appeal Court which is about to be 
constituted. They may get their case brought 
before Parliament. It may perhaps be sug- 
gested that a more speedy and efficacious pro- 
ceeding would be to desist from the efforts to 
level the barriers erected by a pitifully un- 
reasonable jealousy, and quietly to disregard 
them. No difficulty will be encountered in 
procuring a complete medical education 
abroad. In Paris, Zurich, Stockholm, and 
elsewhere, female students can obtain a train- 
ing at least equal to that furnished here—that 
is to say, provided they have a minute knowl- 
edge of technical medical French, a most dif- 
ficult thing to acquire. At the Ecole de Med- 
icine in Paris the tuition, both scientific and 
practical, given to women in obstetrics and 
female diseases, is vastly superior to what is 
enforced on this side, or often sought for. 
Why, it may be asked, should not Miss Blake 
and her companions perfect their qualifica- 
tions there, and then start upon the mission 
they are anxious to pursue? There is, how- 
ever, great weight in the objection that they 
w@uld be liable to be classed with quacks and 
pretenders, and held liable for the death of 
their patients if they are unsuccessful. Proof 
of knowledge and capacity might live down 
such a stigma, but the positive disadvantages 
to be faced are neither few nor slight. An 
unregistered practitioner cannot sue for the 
recovery of fees, and no regular physician 
would meet such a one in consultation. Again, 
a certificate from such a practitioner would be 
refused its proper validity in a Court of law. 
Also, the assumption of any. title implying 
registration or legal recognition as a physician 
or surgeon is punishable by fine. In a word, 
we do not believe it would be safe for the fe- 
male graduates of a foreign University to at- 
tempt to a practice without a legal right in 
England. The Medical Act must be revised 
before the wrong can be righted.— Spectator. 
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with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
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eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J/lustrated Midland News. 
Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 
Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
eng ay and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

ar onthe cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
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auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The tirst 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 





The Board of Control of the California State 
Woman Suffrage Association has addressed the 
following circular to the president, officers and 
members of the various county conventions to 
nominate candidates. for the next California 
Legislature. 

The Board of Control of the California Wom 
an Suffrage Association, respectfully represent 
that “Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny,” as much now as in the stormy and trying 
days of the American Revolution; that “All 
governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” now and in Califor- 
nia, as then and in the thirteen revolting Ameri- 
can colonies, and that the “equal” and *‘inalien- 
able right ofall to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” is as just, important and sacred in 
1873 as it was in 1776; the Board further rep- 
resent that the constitutional exclusion of the 
women of California from the ballot-box, the 
reservoir of all rightful and just public authori- 
ty, the very citadel. and sanctuary, in a Repub- 
lican form of government, of individual free- 
dom—not only ignores our cherished and sa- 
cred principles of self-government, but also the 
foregoing and other declarations of the fathers 
and founders of the American Republic, which 
are now, by the pgople of California, accepted 
as political axioms; and it further represent, 
that having been taught to cherish, with rever- 
ent regard, our inherited institutions and cus- 
toms, this hereditary distranchisement of wom- 
en, this bolting against her the doors to politi- 
cal authority, which enacts laws, defines crimes, 
determines their penalties, and directs the mold- 
ing and controlling conditions of societyfor good 
or evil—has been blindly accepted by the peo- 
ple as right and in harmony with our boasted 
principles of political equality and justice. This 
has rendered the public insensible to the great 
wrongs which class authority has imposed upon 
Woman and which class-interest seeks by legis- 
lation to perpetuate. 

Deprived of polititcal authority, it follows, 





that whatever of legislation which modifies the 
asperities of Woman’s position, comes by the 
grace of the dominant order, inasmuch as those 
of the disfranchised and subject class are pow- 
erless to enforce their claims. 

Strongly impressed with the conviction that 
a majority of those who compose the favored 
and enfranchised sex are animated by the spirit 
of right and justice, and are disposed, as they 
shall discover the injustice and cruelty of her 
legal disabilities, to repeal those laws which, 
resting for authority on hereditary custom, op- 
erate to injure, proscribe or oppress their moth- 
ers and sisters, wives and daughters, the Board 
herewith submit, for your earnest considera- 
tion, a few of the many legal disabilities under 
which the women of California are now labor- 
ing, and which you, gentlemen, as party repre- 
sentatives, convened to select wise and just men 
as candidates for election to the Legislature, to 
frame and enact laws for the protection and 
government of the people, in the interest of right 
and justice, have it in your power, at the pres- 
= time, to do much for their removal, as fol- 
Ows : 

ist. They are held amenab!e to laws which 
they have had no voice in enacting, and to 
which they have never been invited to yield 
their assent : laws which deprive them of their 
property, their liberty and their lives. 

2nd. They are excluded from sharing the 
honors and the emoluments of thousands of offi- 
cial positions, of large pay, light work and short 
days: to discharge the duties of most of which, 
woman is naturaily as well fitted as man. 

3d. They are denied official authority in the 





management ofthe public school department, 
and are, therefore, excluded from the most lu- 
crative and honorable positions as teachers, 
even though more than four-fifths of the educa- 
tional staff, in large towns and cities, are com- 
posed of women. 





4th. They subject the femme de pave class to 
indignities and a system of proscription and 
oppression which they do not impose upon 
their male partners in crime. ‘ 

The laws discriminate, with cruel severity, | 
against the wife, as the following facts indicate : 

lst.—They confer on the husband absolute 
control over the management and disposition 
of the common property of husband and wife, 
and afford him facilities, if he be so inclined, to 
defraud his widow of her equitable share of 
the family estate. 

2nd.—They deny her the same absolute do- 
minion over her private property as is possessed 
by the husband over his individual estate. 

3d.—They deny to the widow the same right 
of inheritance of the common property, and the 
same unrestricted right to its management, on 
the demise of the husband, as they award to 
the husband on the death of the wife, but, at 
his decease, the estate goes into probate, to be 
closed up by strangers, by a tedious and expen- 
sive process. 

4th.—They afford the husband the means of 
depriving his wife and the mother of his chil- 
dren of the society, direction _and education of 
her own offspring. 

5th.—They allow the husband, while the com- 
mon property isin his possession, without requir- 
ing even the formality of a legal complaint, the 
taking of an oath or the filing of a bond for the 
good faith of his action, to denounce, through 
the press, his wife as a deserter, and forbid her 
credit. 

6th.—They require the wife, who may be 
burdened with an invalid, imbecile or drunken 
husband, before she can transact business le- 
gally in her own name‘and on her own account, 
to submit to an expensive, tedious and humili- 
ating process, before a tribunal which may fi- 
nally deny her application. 

Tth.—They exclude her, however well quali- 
fied, from official positions on boards of inan- 
agement of joint stock corporations, in which 
her money may be invested. 

The Board is encouraged to address you on 











Convention, in June, 1872, at Philadelphia, 
proclaimed in its platform of principles, which 
was endorsed by each of the State and Terri- 
torial Republican Conventions in the Federal 
Union, that: 

“The Republican Party is mindful of its ob- | 
ligations to the loyal women of the Nation for | 
their noble devotion to the cause of Freedom ;”’ | 
and “will treat with respectful consideration | 
any honest demands for additional rights.” 

In view, therefore, of the foregoing consider- | 
ations, and firmly believing that women, if al- 


| sults from co-education. 


ters of order and refinement, and the home the 
symbol of purity, peace and love, the Board 
mostearnestly, but respectfully, appeal to you, 
that, in the selection of legislative candidates, 
yau nominate those men only, who, if elected, 
will give to this important subject that favora- 
ble consideraion and legislative action, which it 
is entitled to receive at their hands. 
By order of the Board of Control. 
Mrs. M. A. Lewis, President. 
“ E. A. H. DeWo pr, Vice President. 
“ Mary J. Co.irys, Corresponding Sec’y. 
“ Mary F. Snow, Recording Secretary. 
“ Eunice F. Siteerer, Treasurer. 
Officers of the Board of Control of the Cal, 
Wo’s Suf. Assn. 
Mrs. C. M. Pater, President. 
“« M. A. Duncan, Vice President. 
** Lena Crark, Secretary. 
Officers of the Cal. W. S. Association, and 
members of the Board of Chntrol. 
San Francisco, July, 1873. 


—_ce -- 


“SMALL FAVORS THANKFULLY RECEIVED.” 


Epitrors Journat.—Woman Suffrage has 
been agitated long enough to convince me, that 
men will not concede the ballot to Woman, 
simply because it is right, and in accordance 
with the spirit of the Declaration and the Con- 
stitution. They must be made to perceive and 
feel that itis for their interest and a matter 
of necessity, that women should vote. 

The late attempts to force a construction of 
existing laws, in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
however well intended, seem to me not only a 
waste of time, but exasperating in their effect 
on the opponents of the Suffrage, who laugh at, 
and ridicule, what they call butting one’s head 
against a stone wall. Wouldit not be more 
profitable to work for the present, or at least, 
until public sentiment is further advanced, on 
the next parallel to man or the next plane be- 
low him, as is now being done, by the enact- 
ment of laws which secure women limited 
privileges and permit them to hold secondary 
or subordinate oflices? Every concession, 
even the least, while it cannot satisfy the full 
demand of Woman, ought to be gladly received 
and gratefully acknowledged because it is the 
precursor of larger privileges, and especially 
because if Women receive the concession in the 
right spirit, men are rewarded for their efforts 
and encouraged to make larger, and still larger 
grants. While I believe that Woman deserves 
to stand and eventually will stand, on perfect 
equality with man, I also believe that the pres- 
ent law-makers are determined not to make a 
full grant at once, but to reach the result by a 
series of concessions. If this be true, it be- 
comes Woman in the light of her true interest, 
to thank and praise the law-maker for each 
new grant, whereby her freedom is enlarged. 

M. C. 8. 

We rejoice to see efforts made to extend 
Woman’s sphere of usefulness in any direction 
by those who do not think it expedient to ask 
for suffrage. But we think it would be a great 
mistake not to demand Equality of Rights for 
Woman in all directions. Asking for the 
whole loaf, is the best way to get a part of it. 
Our motto should indeed be, “Small favors 
thankfully received,” but, with due deference 
to our correspondent, we should always add 
“and larger ones in proportion.” H.B. B. 

RATIONAL DRESS A FORETASTE OF 
HEAVEN. . 


Dear JourNnaL:—I read you every week 
with increasing interest, and am thankful 
there is so much being said about ‘‘Dress Re- 
form.” I could write volumes on the subject, 
but I’ll only say with our “Faith”, “I’m ready 
as soon as the rest are; ready and glad to start.” 
More, I’m anxious, exceedingly so, to rid my- 
self of the curse of Woman’s dress. 
a blessed relief ’twould be, if women could 
dress as coinfortably, conveniently and health- 
fully as do men. May God hasten the day. I 
feel as though ’twould be a foretaste of Heay- 
en. S. Case. 
Southold, L. I. . 


—— —<-= 


THE INTELLECTUAL WOMAN. 


When the Liberal Christian says: “We have 
watched the co-education of the sexes for 
twenty years with some moderate opportuni- 
ties for observation, ’’ its editorial ‘“‘we” may 
be supposed to be Dr. Bellows, as the Liberal 
Christian has been in existence but a small 
fraction of that time. The results of his ob- 
servation will be interesting, if not valuable. 


| They are as follows: (1) Women can be ed- 


ucated like men, “in classics, mathematics, 
and the rest,” and could also “learn to skate 
and swim and plow, and do carpenter work, 
paint the outside of houses, and even wield 
the ax.” (2) No great injury to morality re- 
But (3) their health 
would decline as fast as their scholarship rose ; 
and (4) “their safety, even as to morals, would 
be very much due to their unattractiveness 
and absence of womanhood”! We supposed 
we were reading the “observations” of expe- 
rience ; but after (1) and (2) they suddenly 
diverge into the prophecy of a seer. Why did 
not Dr. Bellows continue as he begun, gener- 
alizing his observations and telling us some- 
thing like this: (3) The health of women is 
found to decline as their scholarship rises, and 
(4) their safety as to morals, where co-educa- 
tion is practiced, appears to be due to their 


| unattractiveness and absence of womanhood, 


Such bold statements as these appear so ridic- 
ulously false, not to say brutal, that we are 
tempted to doubt whether Dr. Bellows’s “op- 
portunities for observation” have not been ex- 
ceedingly “moderate.” In the matter of 
health, our mixed colleges, we aver, do not 
show any such excess of danger accruing to 
women, strange as the assertion may seem. 


lowed to participate in the affairs of state, would | Women lose their health under a severe strain 


gradually infuse into the Government the same | 


peaceful, humane, moral and refining influences 
which have, by means of her presence and la- 
bors, made the church and the school the cen- 


of study uncorrected by proper exercise, and 
sodo men. We have inmind not a few very 
sad cases in which young men of the very 


Oh, what | 








greatest promise have thus broken down dur- | 
ing or immediately after their college course. 
Women have less inducement and opportuni- | 
ty for exercise than men, and especial care 
should be taken to secure it. In all the cases, | 
however, in which we have known compara- 
tive tables to be made out the young women 
show quite as few absences from recitations 
on the plea of sickness. But this assertion, 
however false, we can treat with more patience 
than the outrageous dogmatism which follows 
it. Hear him : 


We are confident..... that their safety, 
even as to morals, would be very much due to 
their unattractiveness and absence of woman- 
hood, and that all they gained in the way of 
masculine culture would be at the expense of | 
things more valuable to themselves and more 
important to society. In short, we hold the | 
intellectual and literary woman to be an ex- | 
ceptional and not very interesting representa- 
tive of her sex. She usually discrowns her- 
self of her chief glory, her womanliness, by | 
aspiring to what she misconceives to. be some- | 
thing higher. We can make room for the | 
few who, by irresistible impulse insist upon | 
being men in women’s garb ; but we decidedly | 
object to manufacturing that kind of person 
wholesale and of set purpose.” 


And this is an argument not against wo- | 
men’s entering the professions, not against | 
their devoting their life to study, not against | 
anything which might withdraw them from | 
matronly duties, but against their pursuing 
that very imperfect and introductory course 
which goes under the name of a college cur- 
riculum and which pretends to do nothing 
more than to give a considerable smattering 
of the elements of science and ‘elles lettres. 
What he is attacking is the notion of educa 
ting women as fast and far as they are willing 
to be educated only until they are twenty 
years old. It is before this age that he says 
it will make them unattractive and unwoman- 
ly ; for this, he tells us, will be all their safety 
morally in a mixed institution. We can 
scarce muster the patience cooly to discuss 
such a position. We need do little more than 
state it to cover it with the obloquy it deserves. 
But we will reply—and we think our opportu- 
nities for “observation” have been quite as 
good as Dr. Bellows’—that the women in 
college classes in Oberlin and kindred institu- 
tions are, at least, quite as ‘‘attractive” as 
their sisters, quite as womanly, and are in 
good demand, if that is his highest test, in the 
matrimonial market. The charge that their 
purity is the result of their unattractiveness is 
a shockingly gross insult to the choicest 
young women in the country, as well as to 
the conservative influences by which they are 
surrounded. 

Unlike Dr. Bellows, we admire ‘‘the intel- 
lectual and literary” young woman of twenty, 
who has had the grace to cultivate her mind 
as thoroughly as she couid, in spite of the 
sneers of those who regard ignorance and in- 
sipidity,and lace and feathers, and piano keys, 
and a crochet needle, and a soft skin, and a 
“love, honor, ard obey” as the ingredients 
which compose a model woman. Education 
and intellectuality are the highest kind of cul- 
ture and refinement, and to most other sensible 
men do not make women less attractive. The 
spirit which objects to these has precisely the 
same barbarous essence as that of the Bush- 
men chiefs, who value their women for their 
corpulence and gorge them with milk till 
they become balls of fat and lose the power of 
sensible speech.—Jndependent. 


A LETTER FROM IDAHO. 


Dear JourNAL.—I have often been tempt- 
ed while visiting here at the far West, to send 
you my mite, especially when any case of a 
brave woman came to my knowledge. There 
are many brave and noble women here as 
there are every where. 

Before I speak of those who are in my 
mind, I will say that Woman Suffrage is not 
popular here ; if mentioned at all, it is in sar- 
casm. Nearly a year ago, Mrs. Carrie F. 
Young, of San Francisco, visited our city, and 
spoke on the subject of temperance, also men- 
tioned Woman Suffrage. It being a novelty 
for a lady to lecture here, nearly all the people | 
attended. Mrs. Young was at this time one of 
the editors of the Pacific Journal of Health. 

Last Fall, while on an excursion to Oregon 
I became acquainted with a young married 
woman, eighteen years of age, who was living | 
in a tent made of flour-sacks and bits of dif- | 
ferent kinds of cloth. ‘er husband, who had 
twice been a widower, pretended to be a far- | 
mer, but his work consisted mostly in smok- | 
ing his pipe, and snoozing. Some days, with 
assistance he would draw one load of hay, but | 
the exertion nearly killedhim. The wife was 
up at daylight, she milked twelve cows, made 
butter for market, washed and ironed, took care 
of an infant, besides cooking meals for travelers 
passing that way. Is it a wonder that two | 
wives had already gone home ? 





Some of the cows strayed away, and he 
went in search of them. He was gone a num- 
ber of days. She, becoming alarmed, started | 
on foot with her baby to find him. She 
walked fifteen miles and being weary, stopped | 
at a log house to rest, when who should she | 
see but her recreant lord, chatting and smoking | 
apparently quite easy in mind. 

Last September I met them. He was going 
to put up ahouse for the Winter. Should we | 
see him again this Fall, we would find him still | 


going to putup one. He evidently believes in 
first getting the bird,any time will do for the 
cage. 

One brave little woman I know, who is the 
only lady in the almost deserted camp, called 
Flint. She was anxious to visit her sister who 
lived ten miles away, and walked the whole 
distance, in company with her husband, over 
roads that were impassible for beasts, return- 
ing in like manner, through deep snow, and 
often times through deep mud. It gave me 
pleasure to take her by the hand, so young, 
so delicate in appearance, and yet, withal, so 
courageous. 

Down in the valley there are women who 
assist their husbands in herding cattle, which 
is a profitable business if rightly carried on. 
In one case, the husband assists the wife, who 
is from Massachusetts. She is doing a driving 
business, how could it be otherwise while gal- 
loping over the hills, gathering up the cattle? 
But, seriously, she is obliged to do this, for her 
husband lacks energy. 

The duties of life in this case are reversed, 
he watches the house, and she herds the cattle. 
Surely Woman ought not always to be called 
the weaker sex ! 

I hope you will find this “mite” acceptable, 
as it comes from one who has often listened to 
your voices, a regular attendant at the Suf- 
frage Conventions held in Tremont Temple, 
and one who sympathises with you in all your 
good works. Cc. E, H. 

Silver City, Idaho, July 20. 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 


Table Cloths, 





Napkins, 
Doylies, 
Tray Cloths, &c., 





of every description. 


PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—AT— 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS. 


Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 6 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8St., 





—AND— 


No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 
ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that | 


they have made 
GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, aud March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 
—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18, 


~E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


The Olid Indian Decter, 





So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
Ss Consultation free of charge. lt 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE 





— AND — 
J . 
Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 

264 Washington Street ° ° Boston. 

1844 Washington Street Highlands. 

7 Railroad Avenue Lynn. 

Galen Street Watertown. 


332 Broadway ° . ° So. Boston. 
Sept. 3. ly 


| VALUABLE BOOKS 


OF BOUND MUSIC! 

GEMS. 

| Gems of Sacred Song. 

| Gems of German Song. 

Gems of Scottish Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 


Pearls. 


‘Shower of Pearls, 
The best Vocal Duets. 
Operatic Pearls. 
Best Opera Songs. 
Price of each book, Bds. $2.50; Cl. $3.00; Full 
Gilt, $4.00. 

The above volumes are quite unsurpassable, as each 
| one is filled and crowded with the very best VocaL 
Music of its kind. Books are large and wonderfully 
cheap. Pages full sheet music size. (200 to 250 pages.) 








REMEMBER Ove New ORGAN AT HOME,2.50 
Home is not complete without it. 

LOOK AT The Standard, for Choirs, &c., 1» 

Cheerfal Voices, for Scliools, i) 

River of Life. for Sunday Schools, 3 

The above books for sale by all dealers. 
post paid, on receipt of price. 

Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 








Sent, 





Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to exe 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
a preparatory school, 

‘The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873. 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmere, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
| House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
| or write fora Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 








LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

epiag four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We diselaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists 
(OVER BUTTERICK’sS PaTTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan 15 ly 


"S $75 to $250 per. month, sis, 


42 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
oq IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
s We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 
} astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
em than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apare without tearing it. 
| = We pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
| © expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
| 
| 








Qownount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chwago, Ill.; or 
St. Louis, Mo. may 10 3m 







Ppp NEW PCRFUME | 
ciate Reger 
| New oo . REP, 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 H Ss t, 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 


Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED Jan 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 





gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room § ly Aug 
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Eaca subscriber will find the - te — b= sub- 
tion expires on his r. ‘When he pays his an- 
— eabscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 
—_— 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 

— 1 )§ —— 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.59 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of wuich the market 
price is $60. 

a 
NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


eu Qae 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, TOO Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 
re 
We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 








‘ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASS0O- 
CIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Woman Suffrage Association wiil be held in Lancas- 
ter, at the Town Hall, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
August 26 and 27, beginning on Tuesday evening, at 
7.30 P. M., 
morning, afternoon, and evening, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 
P. M., and 7.39 Pp. M. 

In addition to New Hampshire speakers, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mary F. Eastman, and other friends from abroad, 


and continuing in session Wednesday 


will be present and address the Convention, 

A genera! attendance of the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, from all parts of the State, is requested, and 
ali who feel an interest in the question are earnestly 
invited to be present. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
ARMENIA 8, WHITE, Pres. 








ITALIAN WOMEN. 


?’-om some late issues of Italian newspapers, 
I have noted down a list of occasions on which 
the women of that country, in which liberty is 
so new to all classes, seem to have availed 
themselves of the right of pen and public 
speech. First on this list stands the record ofa 
Festival in commemoration of the defunct bene- 
factors of the Female Orphan Asylum at Mi- 
lan, giving also the words of the Directress 
Felicita Morandi. Then comes a song, and 
elaborate poem, entitled “Civilization,” and 
read by its author, Adele Bertti, in the hall 
of the Cabinet of Minerva at Trieste, on the 
30th ot April last. Thence follow tidings of a 
discourse addressed by Signora Luigia 
(Louisa) Casari Piana to the female teachers 
of the communal schools of Florence, “in mem. 
ory of Signorina Antoinetta Pozzolini,’’ bear- 
ing date May 22th. This news, I findin the Wo- 


ing such efforts to render their individual gifts 
available to their fellow citizens, doing all that 
in them lies to raise the tone and refine the 
taste of society in which they live. Let them 
in that far country know that our eyes are 
upon them, and that our ears are open to their 
wise and eloquent words. 

Signora Gualberta Alaide Beccari, editor of 
La Donna, asks me to find for her paper some 
subscribers in this country. American girls of 
to-day for the most part study enough of the 
Italian language to enable them to pronounce 
tolerably the insignificant words of an Ari or 
Canzone. The mothers of these girls in many 
cases were students of Dante, and had read 
Aspiri and Manzoni. If any Italian scholar 
lives within the reach of this Journat, I shall 
be very glad to send her or him a specimen 
number of its pages, and much more glad to 
receive the order and money necessary to its 
circulation. J.W. w 





WHY THE DELAY! 


The Christian Register, the Unitarian pa- 
per of New England, in the following leading 
article, undertakes to answer the question as 
follows: * 

WHY THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN 
ADVANCES 80 SLOWLY. 

Although this movement, which began a 
quarter of a century ago, has secured the at- 
tention of the civilized world, and, especially 
in England and the United States, it counts 
among its champions some of the ablest men 
and uoblest women, who have presented its 
claims with wisdom and power, it seems now 
to have reached a stage where it makes no 
perceptible progress, Most of the needed re- 
forms in the unjust laws relating to property 
were effected some timesince. Recent efforts 
to give women a fair proportion of places on 
school committees have signally failed, even 
in the Legislature of Massachusetts, The op- 
ponents of the cause claim that it is “against 
vature,” and the inevitable reaction which is 
to effect its final defeat has already begun. 

We do not credit these assertions. The 
cause seems to us to have such real strength 
that, however hindered by its injudicious 
friends, and disliked by those who are bitter- 
ly prejudiced against it, its substantial tri- 








umph is only a question of time. Still, we be- 
lieve that its present unpromising condition is 
largeiy due to circumstances which are more 
creditable to some of its foes than to some of 
its friends. Reckless representatives of the 
movement have wantonly assailed the most 
sacred institutions of society, and they have 
also invoked the aid of adventurers who have 
helped, generously, to make the movement 
ridiculous. 

There is no necessary connection between 
the demand of Equal Rights for women and 
loose views of the marriage relation. Most of 
the persons engaged in the advocacy of Wo- 
man’s enfranchisemeut are lovers of home, 
who honor marriage not merely with their 
lips, but in the fidelity and beauty of their 
lives. ‘Their homes are the abodes of all do- 
mestic graces. They are true to the vows 
which were given on their wedding days. 
Their children are well trained, dutiful, and 
fondly loved. But a few prominent speakers 
and writers in behalf of the rights of women, 
occupying conspicuous positions, and appear- 
ing at the centers of American commercial 
and political life, have brought themselves 
and their cause into vast disrepute by a shame- 
less warfare against the stabiiity of marriage, 








man’s newspaper ‘La Donna” of Venice, and 
“Cornelia” of Florence. In the working men’s | 
paper, L’Emancipazione, I find. mention of a | 
female section of the Bologna Working Peo- | 
ple’s Association. The writer says that prog- 
ress can never be assured in Italy until the 

women shall walk in its ways pari passa with 

the men. He and his peers have discov- | 
ered that if you apply to one half of society | 
the laws of progress, and to the other the tra- 
ditions of barbarism, you perpetuate barbarism | 
in its most subtle and intimate form. What | 
may we not hope for this country now that its 
women are to have their true place in the 
ranks of its onward march! The Italian type 
of womanhood is naturally noble and simple, 
with strong family affections, artistic facilities, 
and a good degree of health and beauty. Ab- 
so.utism and its concomitant aristocratic socie- 
ty, have generated in this country as elsewhere 
its dwarfs and its monsters, from Catharine di 
Medici down. But those who have studied 
the Italians at home have had abundant rea- 
son to know that the powerful and earnest 
type of men and women has never died out | 
amongthem. Through all their years of cap- 
tivity and struggle, there has always been in 

the people a deep love of freedom, and a belief 
in its possibility, and now that the iron heel of 
oppression has been lifted from the bosom of 
the fair land, we shall see Italian mothers ri- 
valing the stern glory of Roman matronhood | 
with a beauty not less strong and more tender, 
that of thoughtful wisdom and of Christian 
grace. 

The great power and design of the World's 
freedom lies treasured in the bosom of every 
free country. Little Switzerland, in the very 
center and heart of Europe, makes her protest 
against tyranny, and shelters the exiles she 
cannot champion against overwhelming odds, 
sheltering even the women whom absolution 
defrauds and insults. Large America must 
make common cause with her. The free na- 
tions are the jewels in the crown of republican- 
ism. The ransomed stones which have been 
placed there must not be removed to meet any 
diplomatic or dynastic exigency. We women-| 
who have every thing to do with the world’s | 
peace, are to be the guardians of its liberty, | 
and this office we must fulfill by our womanly 
power of watchfulness and of affection. It | 
becomes us women of America, then, to take 
note of the noble Italian women who are mak- | 








and a bold avowal of doctrines which excuse 
and justify the worst licentiousness. These 
infamous utterances have had a very wide 
circulation, and have been often quoted, un- 
fairly, as illustrative of the tendencies of the 
movement Many persons ‘have thus had 
their indifference to the cause changed to ac- 
tive hostility, aud others have been frightened 
away from its advocacy by this appalling bug- 


ear. 
Much blame is due to those who have made 
all the leaders of a movement responsible for 
the follies and sins of afew of their number. 
Some orators and editors who raised this 
outcry knew that they were bearing false wit- 
ness, because the great majority of the friends 
of the enfranchisement of women regard the 
views of their Free Love colleagues with scorn 
aud loathing. But we think the instinctive 
rally to the defense of home on the part of 
multitudes who honestly supposed it to be as- 
sailed by this movement, however unccmpli- 
mentary to their intelligence, has done honor 
to their hearts and consciences. They were 
right in supposing that any cause which should 
foster restlessness in the marriage relation, 
and encourage all who might desire a change 
of partners to secure it “daily,” if such should 
be their fickle fancy, might well excite the 
fears of lovers of human welfare. It would 
indeed be a bad tree which should bring forth 
the frnit of such unholy living. Much time 


| will be taken to remove these false impres- 


sions, and the blame for this great delay should 
rest most heavily not upon the mistaken 
friends of the family, but upon the unblushing 
enemies of home, and all who have counte- 
nanced or tolerated them. 

Almost equally potent in hindering the ad- 
vance of this cause has been the readiness of 
some of its advocates, not only to make the 
selfish and unwomanly demand thatthe col- 
ored man should wait for his rights until the 
women should receive theirs, but to cordially 
welcome to their platform any rich mounte- 
bank whose craving for notoriety could be 


| gratified by paging the bills of a “reform” par- 


ty. So far as public favor is concerned, it is 
as bad for a cause to be laughed at as it is for 
it to be cried over, and the buffooneries of 
George Francis Train have occasioned about 
as much unpopularity as the indecencies of 
Victoria Woodbull. 

The apparent loss of temper on the part of 
distinguished women in certain critical dis- 
cussions has been quite damaging. To treat 
sincere conservatism as if it were criminal 
selfishness, and to insist that men heavily 
laden with great responsibilities should move 
as swiftly as if they had not been entrusted 
with precious burdens, is self-evident folly. 
Momentous changes should not be made rash- 
ly, but after careful and deliberate investiga- 
tion, so that forward steps need not be re- 


| traced in haste and shame because they prove 


to bave been premature. 
While some of the errors which have re- 


be heartily deplored, they must not be mis- 
taken for permanent hindrances. The pro- 
gress of Christianity, and the advance of the 
Protestant Reformation, were temporarily 
checked by similar prejudices against the ear- 
ly Christians and Reformers. The Anti-Sla- 
very enterprise was held responsible for many 
unwise words and foolish deeds. But in the 
long run a cause depends chiefly upon its in- 
trinsic merits, and if its foundations are jus- 
tice and truth it is sure to prevail. 

The essence of the above is simply this:— 
Woman Suffrage advances slowly in conse- 
quence of the errors and imperfections of its 
advocates, Is this a complete or adequate 
statement of the case? I do not think so. 

There is, certainly, much truth in the speci- 
fic allegations of the Register. If women were 
always wise and never made mistakes, suf- 
frage would have come long ago. Ivis sadly 
true that no opponent of a good cause can do 
so much to retard it as an unwise or unworthy 
advocate. And yet, making due allowance for 
the mischiefdone by the small number of en- 
ergetic but erratic advocates of suffrage so 
justly censured, the fact remains that the gen- 
eral representation of Woman Suffrage has 
been of a widely different character. I main- 
tain that no great Moral Movement in the 
world ever enlisted in its support more worth 
of character and wealth of intellect than has 
been displayed in the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment of America. To prove this, I will sim- 
ply mention the names of men and women 
who have been and are prominently identified 
with it. Among ministers, we have Bishops 
Simpson and Haven, Henry Ward and Edward 
Beecher, Dr. E, Calvin Stowe, James Freeman 
Clarke, Dr. E. H. Chapin, Theodore Parker, 
Rev. W. B. Wright, Edward Eggleston, Dr. 
Neale, Dr. Jacob M. Manning, W. H. H. Mur- 
ray aad a host of other eminent clergymen. 
Among statesmen and politicians, Vice Pres- 
ident Wilson, Senators Morton, Anthony, 
Carpenter and Sargent, George William Cur- 
tis and George F. Hoar, Claflin, Loring, Ju- 
lian, &c. Among reformers and literary men, 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Robert Dale Owen, 
Parton, Higginson, Emerson and Whittier. 

Among women, Lydia Maria Child, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Lucretia Mott, Grace Green- 
wood, Frances D. Gage, Louisa Aicott, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Mary Clemmer Ames, 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Fanny Fern, Julia 
Ward Howe, Abby Kelly Foster, Ernestine L. 
Rose, Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Mary 
E. Beedy, Mary L. Booth, Hannah M. T. Cut- 
ler, Caroline M. Severance, Mary Grew, Ma- 
tilda Hindman, Abby W. May, Sarah Shaw 
Russell, Alice S. Hooper, Lucy Larcom, Anna 
Dickinson, Ka‘e Field, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Celia Burleigh, Phebe Hanaford, Miriam 
M. Cole, Mary F. Davis, Margaret V. Longley, 
Matilda Fletcher, Margaret W. Campbell, 
Helen M. Jenkins, Mary F. Eastman, Ada 
C. Bowles, Mrs. W. T. Hazard, Mrs. Hazlett, 
Myra Bradwell, Helen Hunt, Maria Mitchell, 
&c. Asthe noble army of women—artists, 
poets, editors, novelists, ministers, lecturers, 
physicians and philanthropists throng my 
memory, I become aware that to bea woman of 
distinguished inteliect and character in Amer- 
ica to-day is to be an advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage. In the whole world of American liter- 
ature there are scarce half a dozen exceptions. 

Now, is it possible that a movement with 
which such names as these are honorably 


sired—can be said to be retarded by its repre- 
sentatives, simply because a few visionary theo- 
rists and seekers of notoriety have sought to 
make the suffrage cause a means of personal 
aggrandisement ? 
The Woman’s Rights movement is slow, 
measured by the transient excitements of the 
hour. This is well. Jonah’s gourd, which 
grew up in a night, perished in a day, but the 
enduring oak is the growth of centuries. A 
change of public sentiment so radical that its 
Opponents pronounce it“‘a reform against Na- 
ture,” and so general as to influence the rela- 
tions between every man and woman, cannot 
be accomplished in a year. Woman was prob- 
ably man’s first slave, and she may, not im- 
probably, be the last enfranchised. 
Yes, the movement is slow; but for a very 
different reason from the superficial ones giv- 
en by the Register. It is because the great 
mass of men and women are, as yet, only half 
civilized and only half enlightened. It is be- 
cause even the literature and the religion of 
the day are superficial. It is because we are 
absorbing and assimilating the ignorance and 
degradation of Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
have inherited from our forefathers only a no- 
ble theory and inconsistent institutions. Hence 
we are continually flung back into the billows 
by the undertow of animalism, and have the 
gigantic task of reversing the precedents and 
prejudices of six thousand years of barbarism. 
No—the wonder is not that we move so 
slowly, but that we advance so fast. Never 
before did so great a reform march on so 
steadily and triumphantly towards victory. 
H. B. B. 


TAXATION WITHOU! REPRESENTATION 
CRITICIZED. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat.—I do not 
know whether it is the practice of your paper 
to publish arguments or views which seem to 
make for the opponents of your particular doc- 
trines, but, trusting to that spirit of sincerity 
which ought to animate all true Radicalism, 





and which, I have every reason to believe, un- 


identified—and I might double the list if de- | 


tarded the progress of this movement are to | derlies your efforts in favor of Woman Suf- 


| frage, I send you a word of criticism upon an 
| article in your issue of June 28th, entitled 
“The State of Massachusetts vs. Mrs. Flagg, 
of Worcester.” 

The inexorable logic with which the poor 
State is driven from one untenable fallacy to 
another challenges admiration, and certainly, 
if the declarations of our forefathers are a cri- 
terion of right government, shows no flaw for 
the wedge of refutation to enter. 

But suppose the “‘cross-examining Elenchus” 
—so severe a test of reasoning—be applied the 
other way. 

The State—I suppose, Mrs. Flagg, that you 
believe in a Constitutional Government of some 
sort. If so, before that Government exists a 
body of human beings must meet together to 
frame and ratify it. Who are to comprise this 
body? 

Mrs. Flagg—All persons who are of sound 
mind and discretion. 

The State—True; and others are to be ex- 
cluded by the arbitrary act of this body from 
the highest duty and motive of a Government 
—self-preservation. Is it not so? 

Mrs. Flagg—Yes. 

The State—This body, then, is the judge of 
the qualifications of its constituents, having a 
right to include or exclude by the arbitrary 
power of its bare majority; and I am its crea- 
ture, bound by whatever framework of laws it 
chooses to impose upon me, and inheriting, 
within such limits, all the duties and powers ot 
my Creator—the difference between our modes 
of acting in vital matters being the difference 
between a bare and atwo-thirds majority, and 
no more. 

Mrs. Flagg—I wish to see where this leads 
before I assent to it. 

The State—My dear madam, you shall. It 
leads to the position which I occupy in refus- 
ing a vote to minors. I see that, of necessity, 
I must do individual acts of hardship by ex- 
cluding them as a class, but no one denies or 
doubts my right to do so for my own preserva- 
tion if 1 deem that it is necessary. Why 
then, if I deem it necessary that another class 
should, as such, be excluded, does not the 
same reasoning apply? I may be guilty in a 
mistaken judgment of fact, namely, as to what 
are the abilities and mental powers of the ex- 
cluded ones, but not of law or of logic. Young 
men of twenty, and all women, may be of suf- 
ficient intellectual stature to exercise the right 
of suffrage, but they ought to prove it if I 
doubt; and if I, as judge, think they do not 
ee it, lam doing them no wrong in with- 
1olding rights which, they admit, should only 
belong to that stature. 

It is nothing to say that the former are vot- 


ing ; and second, if true, the wrong is the same 
in kind, and only different in degeee, for the 
power of excluding them for one hour from a 
natural right, is equally an assumption, though 
not an equal assumption, of arbitrary force, 
with that of excluding them for an indefinite 
period or a life time. Either, then, I am bound 
to admit all tax-payers to this franchise, or I 
am bound to exclude all whom, as a matter of 
fact, I deem not fitted to wield its weapons or 
bear its burthens. 

Such, Messrs. Editors, are the criticisms sug- 
gested by the above article. I do not know 
that they are worth publication, but merely 
offer them as the suggestions of a true friend of 
the Woman Suffrage movement, and who, as 





| 





addressed to the true point in issue, not beat- 
ing the air in a confusion of the principles with 
the incidents of government. 

STREPSIADES. 

I cannot at once define and support the posi- 
tion from which my defense of Mrs. Flagg was 
written, better than by calling to my aid the 
following quotation from an essay by John 
Stuart Mill, published in the Westminster Re- 
view in 1837: ‘ Philosophical Radicals are 
those who, in politics, observe the common 
manner of philosophers—that is, who, when 
they are discussing means, begin by consider- 
ing the end, and when they desire to produce 
effects, think of causes. These persons be- 
came Radicals because they saw immense prac. 
tical evils existing in the government and so- 
cial condition of this country, and because the 
same examination which showed them the 
evils, showed also that the cause of those evils 


| was the aristocratic principle in our govern. 


ment—the subjection of the many to the con- 
trol of a comparatively few, who had an inter- 
est, or fancied they had an interest in perpet- 
uating those evils. These inquirers looked 
still farther, and saw that, in the present im- 
perfect condition of human nature, nothing 
better than this self-preference was to be ex- 
pected from a dominant few ; that the interests 
of the many were sure to be, in their eyes, a 
secondary consideration to their own ease or 
emolument. Perceiving, therefore, that we 
are ill-governed, and perceiving that, so long 
as the aristocratic principle continued predom- 
inant in our government, we could not expect 
to be otherwise, these persons became Radi- 
cals, and the motto of their Radicalism was: 
‘Enmity to the aristocratical principle.’”’ 

Conditions change; but principles remain 
the same ; and though the conditions of the po- 
litical problem in this country, in 1873, are so 
different from those of England in 1837 that 
the aristocratic principle has been forced into 
an unnatural alliance with democratic institu- 
tions, and is fighting its last class battle under 
the shield of universal male suffrage, so that 
the immediate question is no longer the rule of 
the few over the many, but the rule of half 
the community over the whole—the principle 
which guided the action of Mr. Mill and his 
associates; thirty years ago, is precisely that 
which upholds the ‘Woman’s Rights’ (suppose, 
by way of variety, we call it the Woman’s Du- 
ties’) movement—enmity to the aristocratical 
principle. 

I did not intend to base my defense of Mrs. 
Flagg upon an abstract natural right of suf- 
frage, nor do I believe that our forefathers in- 
tended to found their Republic upon a meta- 


ers in posse; for, first, it is not true, as many | 
| die without ever having had the right of vot- 


such, wishes to see the arguments in its favor. 











physical abstraction. But it seems to me ob- 
vious that they took a new theoretic point of 
departure as the basis of their new Republican 
organization, opposing the d atic theory 
of individual rights to the aristocratic theory 
of class rights, though being themselves hu- 
man—fallible—they applied this only where 
they knew practically that the shoe pinched—to 
themselves. They left it to their descendants 
to work out both the slavery question and the 
Woman question, in order to fill out the ground 
plan they had drawn for the building up of our 
social polity. 

Having given this preliminary explanation 
of my position, I will proceed, in my own per. 
son, to answer the argument which my critic 
puts into the mouth of the State of Massachu- 
setts, and to give my own views as to the na- 
ture and duties of that body of which the 
State is at once the creature, the servant and 
the ruler. 

I do most emphatically believe in a “‘consti- 
tutional government of some sort.” Both be- 
fore and after government was formed, a body 
of human beings must, and in a sense, does meet 
together to frame, ratify or amend its constitu- 
tion. This body consists of all persons who 
are competent to take a voluntary share in the 
work of the human race, braving the perils in- 
cident to that share. Idiots, insane persons 
and children are rightfully and necessarily ex- 
cluded, because they do not and cannot take a 
part in the common work—and they add to the 
burdens of society, without relieving them by 
sharing its responsibility. In the case of chil- 
dren, however, their real irresponsibleness and 
consequent freedom from that heavy weight 





of care which rests so wearily upon grown-up 


humanity, helps to lighten the load, and in 
this way they perform a real, though uncon- 
scious and involuntary service to the commu- 
nity. In short, I believe that all sane grown 
persons form a body practically known as “‘So- 
ciety,” divided by inalienable or accident- 
al characteristics into various classes, The 
broadest, most important and most inalienable 
distinction is that of sex—by this, speaking 
generally, the assimilative and reproductive 
work of the human race is assigned respect- 
ively, the former to men, the latter to women. 
Every member of either sex is bound to hold 
himself or herself in readiness to face physical 
pain and death when called upon in the course 
of duty to do so, but this call comes less fre- 
quently to men, as the progress of civilization 
renders war and violence less common, while 
to women it comes habitually, since for every 
child born into the world a woman bears pain 
and risks her life. 

This body is always represented by an ad. 
visory committee, of which all persons gifted 
with power to influence and mould public 
opinion are members. This committee are 
chosen by a process of natural selection, their 
qualifications varying as progressive civiliza- 
tion makes one form of force or another pre- 
dominant. 

The most intellectual people of antiquity de- 

lighted, above all things, im physical perfec- 
tion, and the representatives of the Greek race 
assembled at Olympia, crowned the fleetest- 
footed and strongest-armed among them as 
their chosen citizen. 
+ We moderns judge by a different standard, 
and give to intellectual prowess the same 
ready recognition which the ancients gave to 
physical force. If an assembly of competent 
judges were called upon, at this moment, to 
reward the greatest feat performed by an 
Anglo-Saxon during the last four years, the 
award would certainly not fall to the stroke 
oarsman, whose boat had made the best time 
on record, but it seems not improbable that 
the wreath of victory for 1872 might be laid at 
the feet of the authoress of Middlemarch, 

I give this illustration merely to show how 
great is the difference between one period of 
history and another, not perhaps so much in 
the qualifications really needed for serving So- 
ciety, asin what Society itself recognizes and 
accepts as such, and of which, therefore, it 
makes deliberate use. 

This standing committee is bound to frame 
a constitution which shall secure impartial jus- 
tice to every individual, so far as it is possible 
to do so, and to. use every means in its power 
to secure the adoption of this constitution by 
Society. Neither its members nor the general 
body have any “right” to use “arbitrary 
power,” for God himself has no such right. 
Every holder of power is bound to use his best 
judgment in the interest of those over whom he 
holds it, or, as Marcus Aurelius puts it, “to 
respect most of all the freedom of the govern- 
ed,” and he deserves honor and reverence, only 
in so far as he does so. Men in power, there- 
fore—though, as officials, they may be con- 


strained to act temporarily in obedience to un- | 


just laws in order to uphold the majesty of 
Law itself, knowing that the ideal standard of 
government has not yet been reached—are 
bound, as men, to welcome with a full hearing 
every one who brings a sober and serious com- 
plaint against existing institutions ; and if the 
complaint cannot be proved unjust, they should 
spare no pains in remedying the abuse; for let 
them be well assured that, to bend every ener- 
gy toward removing the obstacles which bar 
the path of justice, is to render the truest and 
most arduous—in other words, the noblest ser- 
vice to humanity. 

Our forefathers based their government 
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POETRY. 


BY EMMA M. CASS. 


The lilies blossom in thy face, 
Margaret, fair Margaret ; 

Thine eyes are truth’s abiding-place ; 

Within their quiet deeps I trace 

A world of gentlencss and grace, 
Margaret, rare Margaret! 

Lift up to me thy tender eyes, 
Margaret, sweet Margaret ; 

Across thy cheek the rose-flush flies ; 

I wait to catch thy low replies 

To my wild importunities, 
Margaret, dear Margaret! 

Oh, raise me to thy soul’s calm hight, 
Margaret, rare Margaret! 

I live, beloved, but in thy sight, 

Withdraw thy smile, and blackest night 

Shuts round about my pathway bright, 
Margaret, fair Margaret! 

Be kind, and do not bid me go, 
Margaret, shy Margaret ; 

I plead, and lo! across the snow 

Of her pure cheeks red roses flow, 

I catch my answer, whispered low, 
Margaret, my Margaret! 

— Home Journal. 


— ——— — 


BONAVENTURA. 
THE OLD BURIAL-PLACE OF SAVANNAH, 
BY ELLEN FRANCES TERRY. 
The broad, white road flows by this place of tombs, 
Set in the inlet’s curving lines of blue. 
Through the low arch, wide-spreading tender glooms, 
Stand the gray trees, light-veiled by those strange 
looms, 
That weave their palest thread of air and dew. 
Gray moss, it seems the mist of tears once shed ; 
Dim ghost of prayers, whoxe longing once it spoke; 
For, still, its fairy, floating flags, o’erhead, 
By every wind of morning visited, 
, Sigh in a silence that were else unbroke. 
Silence, how deep! The Southern day half-done 
Is pierced by sudden thrills of Autumn chill. 
From the tall pine-trees black against the sun, 
The great brown cones, slow dropping, one by one, 
Fall on dead leaves, and all again fs still! 
So still, you hear the rush of hurrying wings 
Beyond the river, where tall grasses grow. 
Far off, the blackbird eddying dips and sings, 
Or on the heavy-headed rice-stalk swings, 
Slow swaying with the light weight, to and fro. 
This is the temple of most deep repose— 
Guardian of sleep, keeper of perfect rest! 
Silently in the sun the fair stream flows; 
Upon its unstirred breast a white sail goes 
From the blue east into the bluer west. 
Nature herself with magic spell of power 
Stands in these aisles and says to all things, 
“Peace!” | 
Nothing she hears more harsh than growth of flower 
Or climbing feet of mosses that each hour 
Their delicate store of softest green increase, 
Or flying footsteps of the hurrying rain. 
No need have we to pray the dead may sleep; 
Shut in such depths of perfect calm can pain 
No entrance find; nor shall they fear again 
To turn and sigh, to wake again or weep. 
—From Atlantic Monthly for July. 


A WOMAN’S COURAGE. 


The blood-red lightof sunset was mirroring 
itself in crimson splashes in the turbid tides 
of the great Western river; the blackbird was 
sounding its sweet whistle through the old pri- 
meval forests; and Jonathan Beers, sitting by 
his cabin door, smoked his solitary evening 
pipe and thought vaguely of the church-bells | 
that used to ring at evening time in the far-off 
Eastern village where he had been born and 
brought up, with theroar of Penobscot Bay 
in his ears. 

“T’d like to hear them bells once again afore 
I die,” mused old Jonathan. “But it ain’t 
likely I'll ever go back now.” 

Even while these disjointed meditations 
passed through his mind there was a light 
step on the cabin threshold, and the rustle of 
stiffly starched pink calico, and his niece 
Dorothy came to the door. 

“Tea’s ready, uncle dear,’’ said she. ‘And 
I’ve baked a real New England corn-bread, 
and some ginger-snaps, such as grandmamma 
used to make. And see, uncle, I’ve sliced up 
the little red peaches from the tree you plant- 
ed yourself on the south side of the hill. _Is- 
rae] Esmayne said .it wouldn’t grow, but it has. 
I mean to keep a Saucerful and a little cream 
for Israel to-night, just to show him.”’ 

Old Jonathan laid down his knife and fork. 

“Do you mean that Israel Esmayne is com- 
ing here to-night ?” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Dorothy, stooping to re- 
cover a tea-spoon she had dropped—a slim 
tea-spoon with an antique silver shell carved 
on its handle—and coming up very rosy from 
the search. “Why not?” 

“Take care, Dotty. That’s all!’’ 

“Uncle, what do you mean ?” 








“TI mean, child, that I’d rather lay you in | 


your grave in the new burying-ground, where 


there’s only one mound yet in the shadow of | seemed to reel about him, the stars to swim | just beyond. 


the church-spire, than to see you married to 
a man who drinks! That’s what I mean, 
Dotty!’ 

Dorothy’s head drooped over her plate. 

“Uncle, that is hardly fair. Because a man 
had a bad habit once—” 

“And has it now!” 

The soft eye glittered into a defiant flash. 

“Youare mistaken, uncle. Israel Esmayne 
has not touched a drop of ardent spirits in a 
year. He has promised me never to touch it 
it again !’’ 

“T hope he never will, my girl,” said Jona- 
than Beers, although his tone betrayed no 
very sanguine feeling. “But it ain’t a safe 


| don’t believe me!” 


| strange sparkle came into his eyes. 


thing to do. It’s a madness, love of liquor is, 
and nothing short. It’s liable to break out 
atany time. Israel Esmayne’s a good fellow 
enough. I hain’t anything agin him—but it 
ain’t safe!” 

Dorothy was silent. Why was it, she asked 
herself, that men were so severe in judging 
one another? Why did they always look at 
the blackest and least promising side of every- 
thing? Israel had promised her. She be- 
lieved him. And that was enough. 

And while she tripped lightly back and 
forth abont her household duties, her mind 
was full of the undefined future. She could 
see herself shadowy and undefined as a mir- 
ror, moving about a bright little home where 
flowers bloomed in the casements, and birds 
sang, and a clock ticked, “He is coming! he 
is coming!” 

“One of these days!’’ said Dorothy to her- 
self, as she put away the saucer of peaches 
and the little pitcher of thick cream on a 
whitely scoured pantry shelf—‘‘one of these 
days!” 

She was thinking of the future. And old 
Jonathan smoking his pipe, was living in the 
past. . 

“You've somethin’ to do with the railroad, 
stranger; haven’t you?” 

“T reckon I have,” said Israel Esmayne, in- 
differently, “I’m switchman ” 

“It don’t take up much of your time, I 
guess ?” 

“Tt’s got to be looked after just the same, 


“The way train,’’ he muttered to himself. 
“Tt’s all right. And then the freight train— 
half-past nine—a quarter to ten; and—” 

He stooped down by the river shore and 
wet his burning forehead with the cool drops 
he could scoop up in the hollow of his hand. 
He sat down on a fallen tree, and let his head 
fall on his palms. 

“Am I—drunk ?’”’ he muttered, half aloud. 





“OQ God! have I come to this, in spite od 
everything ?” 

And the memory of Dorothy Beers, and | 
his sacred promise to her rose upin his mind, 
as one sometimes remembers promises made 
to the dead. In allthe wild, wide, reeling, 
rocking world of his brain, there was but 
one certainty. He had lost Dorothy, his soft- 
stepping, sweet-eyed, redeeming angel—the 
one in all the world who loved and trusted 
him most implicitly. 

“TI don’t deserve her,” he thought, scarcely 
able te shape definite thought in his chaotic 
mind; “but—if—I had only fallen down dead 
before—before I had touched that accursed 
stuff! She would have believed in me then.”’ 

The fresh, cool night air on his brow was 
sobering him a little; the touch of the cold 
river-water cleared the mists of his clouded 
brain in some degree. He rose up, steadying 
himself by the slender stem of a young white 
birch-tree, that grew close beside him, and 
looked around! 

Hark! A clear whistle, half a mile away, 
cleaving the silence like the call of some 





though,” said the tall Westerner, as he lifted 
the last monster log from the cart he was un- 
loading to the thrifty pile at the north end of 
his house. 

‘“What time does the way train come by ?”’ 

“At nine o’clock” . 

“Do you suppose I could go to Mellenville 
and see the lumber dealers there, and get 
back to the station again by that time ?” 

Israel looked reflectively at the other shore 
of the river. | 

“Well you might,” said he. “But it would | 
be a pretty tight squeeze.” 

“I’m a good walker,’’ said the stranger; 
and as he spoke, he drew a flat pocket flask 
from his pocket, uncorked it with his teeth, 
and drank acopious draught. Israel Esmayne 
watched him with eager, glittering eyes, like 
those of some famished wild animal that 
scents blood. 

“Have a drink, friend,” said the stranger; 
proffering the flask. Israel Esmayne shook 
his head, with set teeth, and livedly pale 
cheek. 

“T never drint,” said he hoarsely. 

“You would, [ guess, if you could get such 
stuff as this,” said the man; “‘soft as oil, and 
strong as fire. My father imported it. There’s 
not much like it in the country. Taste if you 


Israel stood for a moment, hesitating. Then 
he cast aneager glance to the right and to the 
left, as if half fearful lest some one should see 
him, and. grasping at the bottle—drank! 

The fevered blood mounted to his cheek; a 


‘Have you got more like that?” he whis- 
pered, approaching his burning lips so closely 
to the man’s ear, that he involuntarily started. 
“More ?” 

“T’ve got another flask, but—” 

“Will you leave it behind? I’!l pay you a 
good price for it.’ 

“What for?” 

Israel’s eyes fell guiltily. “In—in case of 
sickness, you know. We can’t buy such liq- | 
uor here—and it’s a lonely spot.’’ 

“You're right enough there,’ said the man | 
laughing, as he drew out auother -flat flask, 
the mate to the first. ‘Here take it. Pshaw, 
friend, put up your purse. You’re welcome 
to it as a gift.” 

And he was gone, plunging through the 
high grass and bushes, all fringed with scar- 
let cardinal flowers and nodding marigolds, 
before Israel could stay him. 

Israel Esmayne crept back to his house, or 
rather, the rude cabin, which was a sort of 
hostage that one day a real home shouid rise 
on its foundations, holding the flat bottle 
close to him, and glancing round with furtive, 
| wandering eyes. 

“I needed it,’ he said to himself, “yes, I 
| neededit. I didn’t know how much until I 
| tasted it. Just one more taste. It slips over | 
| one’s palate like glass, so smooth, so rich, so | 
| full ofstrength. One more taste, and then—” | 
| When the clock struck nine, the whistle of | 
| the way train sounded faint and far off, and | 
| Israel Esmayne rose uncertainly to his feet. 
| The subtle, burning fumes of the liquid 
flame had entered into his brain; the walls 











in the great blue firmament overhead. Noth- | 
| ing was real—all was faint and far off, and 
| visionary. But the chains of habit are hard | 
to shake off; and Israel had gone out at | 
| nine o’clock, every night for a year. Grop- 
| ing his way and walking with slow, unsteady 
| steps he went, still elasping the partially emp- | 
| tied flask to his breast, in the inner pocket of | 
| his coat. | 
| He could hear the rush of the river below; | 
he could see the rails of the track glistening | 

in the faint starlight; and mechanically feel- | 
| ing under a cluster of spice bushes for the 
switch key, he knelt down, and stupidly | 
; fumbled there au instant. | 


, And Israel Esmayne, staggering to his feet, 


sweet-throated bird. 

It was the express, whose plume of lurid 
smoke spanned half a continent—the long, 
serpent-like train, glittering with lights, and 
carrying a great eye of fire in front, which 
nightly thundered over the line of rails, and 
shot like a meteor out of sight into the hush 
and silence of the woods, Westward bound. 

The way train passed at nine, making 4 
brief stoppage at Hurtsley station beyond, a 
mere wooden shed with a platform on either 
side. Half an hour afterward a slow and 
heavy freight train followed it, running off on 
a side track toward the river-shore until the 
express should have safely passed. And it 
was the special business of Israel Esmayne 
to set the switch for the hurrying express. 

Had he done this? 

With an awful doubt poisoning his heart, 
he pressed his hands to his temples and tried 
to think. He had been there—he could recall 
just how the dewy rails looked, wet and glis- 
tening in the star-light. He had had the 
switch key in his hand—that he could also 
remember. But was that before or after the 
freight had switched off? He could not re- 
member whether the freight had passed or 
not. He did not know whether he had lock- 
ed the switches twice or once, or, good Heavy- 
ens! not at all. The past was a swaying vac- 
uum, the future strange and dream-like. He 
closed his eyes, he pressed his temples as if 
either hand had been a vice of iron, in the 
wild agonizing effort to recall the last half 
hour. 

“O God!” he groaned aloud,as he threw 
himself on his face in the wet grass, “am I 
going mad ?” 

Something hard struck against his breast- 
bone as he flung himself down; it was the 
fatal flask. He tore it out, half full of dark 
red poison, and dashed it passionately into 
the bushes. It was that—that that had done 
all the mischief. 

“© Heavenly Father!’ he cried aloud in 
his great anguish, “‘if it please thee to avert 
from me this awful crime of murder done a 
thousandfold—and naught but one of thy 
miracles can avert it now—I swear before 
thy pavement of stars to touch that devil’s 
broth no more! O God, hear me! O Christ, 
save me!” 

The earth beneath his groveling breast 
thrilled and quivered as the express train flew 
over the rails,and Israel Esmayne held his 
breath, momentarily expecting the awful 
crash which should stain his soul with the 
eternal brand of Cain. 

Hush! An owl hooting afar off in the 
woods, the cry of some sad-voiced night bird 
overhead, and then—another whistle clear 
and cheery. The express had passed through 
Hurtsley—passed through safe and sound! 


gazed around him an instant, clutching vague- | 
ly at the air, and then fell unconscious. 

“Uncle he is coming to. Oh, uncle'I knew 
—I knew that he was not dead !” 

And the soft eyes of Dorothy Beers were 
the first thing Israel Esmayne saw as his soul 
came out of the world of sha !ows and obliv 
ion, with old Jonathan leaning on his cane 

“Tell me Dotty,” he gasped. “Huw was it? 
The—the switches ?” 

“It was my girl did it,’’ said the old man. 

“She come by, and she heard the freight a- 
whistiing, and she see the switches wasn’t 
right, nor no signal, nor nothin’. ‘Some- 
thing’s happened,’ says my girl. ‘Israel’s 
been took ill, or dead,’ says she. And there 
lay the key in the middle of the track, and 
she catches it up, and she unlocks the switches 
—you showed her how to do it yourself, Es- 
mayne, one Summer afternoon—and she 
hangs the’ white lantern. And there she 
stands, with her heart a-beating fit to choke 
her till the freight gets off. And she calls 





to one of the brakemen, ‘Set these ’ere 
right for the express,’ says she. ‘Quick! or 
there may be a thousand lives lost’. ‘Where’s 
the switchman,’ says he. ‘God only knows! 
saysmy Dotty. Andsoshe comes back ar- 
ter me. ‘Uncle,’ she says, all white and 
tremblin’ like, ‘come with me.’ ‘What for ?’ 
saysI. ‘To look for Israel,’saysshe. ‘I don’t 
sleep this night,’says Dotty, ‘till we’ve found 
him?! ” 

“God bless her!” cried out Esmayne in a 
choked voice. “God be thanked for all his 
mercies!” 


“Was you Ina fit?” said the old man curi- | 


ously. ‘How did it come on?” 

But Israel Esmayne spoke no word on the 
subject either then or ever. He married 
Dorothy Beers in the Spring, and he has sa- 
credly kept his vow. If he lives to be a hun- 
dred years old, he will still keep it. And Dot- 
ty, though she never knew it, had redeemed 
him.—From Harper’s Weekly. 
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DIGGING THE WELL, 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Andrew Hinman, known to his neighbors 
as Handy Andy, had grown fore-handed by an 
infallible recipe—hard work, economy, and the 
habit of doing everything himself. There was 
no man in the town who hired as few days’ 
work as Handy Andy. He was born with 
contrivance, that first, best gift to the New 
Englander, and could build a barn, or paper a 
room, or cook a meal, or whitewash a ceiling, 
or solder tin-ware as deftly as if he had served 
an apprenticeship to each and all of these use- 
ful trades. 

There was no manner of tool Handy Andy 
did not possess in his shop, which was part 
and parcel of the old cider-mill; or if he had it 
not in his collection, he could make the thing 
itself, or a substitute, from his unfailing store 
of gumption. 

Handy Andy’s name was perfectly justified 
by the facts. He had a very queer pair of 
hands, hairy, brown and wrinkled, and it was 
marvelous the fine work they could do, even 
to putting a new stick to the family umbrella, 
or mending a crochet-needle. He had even 
made a little coffin for one of his own children, 
not to save expense, but from a feeling that he 
could not let indifferent hands touch the wood 
that was to enclose his curly-pated boy, who 
had clambered so often over his knees, and 
clasped his neck with a pair of chubby arms. 
He shut himself in the old shop, and tears fell 
down on the well-seasoned boards as he planed 
and fashioned the little casket. 

But with all Andy’s contriving there was no 
well on the place. Ashoemaker’s family, says 
the adage, goes poorly shod, and a handy man 
will sometimes tolerate very unhandy things 
on his premises for a long course of years. 
Andy had got used to seeing his women folks 
bring water from the spring some distance off 
at the foot of the hill, and gather their wash- 
ing-fluid in a large hogshead placed at the cor- 
ner of the house. 

For years Mrs. Hinman had talked about 
having a well dug, and had expended much 
breath and eloquence on the subject in vain, 
while Andy, in his spare hours, tinkered away 
at something to amuse the children or please 
his own fancy. Andy had promised many 
times that he would do the job when farm- 
work was slack, but the time never came, ow- 
ing, perhaps, to a deeply-grounded prejudice 
in his mind that what was good enough for 
his mother would serve his wife,and a very 
stubborn faith in the powers of endurance 
possessed by women-folks generally. 

But his daughter Polly had grown to be a 
tall, straight, comely girl, with fine gray eyes, 
in which the thoughts lay like agates in a 
clear brook. Polly had developed a talent for 
managing her father Mrs. Hinman did not 
possess. That excellent woman had harped 
so long on a few moldered strings that Andy 
found the harping an accompaniment to his 
thoughts he would have missed had it ceased 
altogether. 

Polly had said in her heart, “There shall be 
a well dug this Summer.” She could recall, 
almost as far back as memory went, tugging 
buckets of water up the hill, and splashing her 
miserable little ankles all the way; and the 
exercise was none the less distasteful now that 
she could carry with a steady hand. 

One day Polly presented herself before her 
father, who sat on the porch, all embowered 
in trumpet-creeper and bitter-sweet. He was 
fitting a helve to a new ax, and a little pile of 
snow-white shavings lay heaped against the 
rocker of his chair. Just over Polly’s shoulder 
appeared the florid face and curly locks of a 
young neighbor. 

“Here is Jonas Strong, father,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘Ie has been locating oil-wells down in 


/ Pennsylvania, and thinks he could show us 


where to dig for water near the house.” 

“So Jonas,’ remarked Farmer Hinman, 
sighting along the ax-helve atthe same time, 
“you’ ve struck ile.” 

“No sir,” said Jonas, “but I’ve helped other 
people to do it. It’s a gift.” 

“Gift ?” repeated Andy, whittling away; “I 
don’t believe in gifts, except the gift of 
tongues, and the women monopolize that. 
Now, if it was a contrivance or invention that 
would lead people to discover what’s hid in the 
bowels of the ’arth—” 


“This is what he does it with,” interrupted 
Polly, and she drew the divining-rod, a crotch- 
ed stick of the common witch-hazel, from the 

fold of her dress. “Come and see how Jonas 
| goes to work. You can’t understand the thing, 
| father, until you watch the process,’’ 

“Sho!” splattered Andy, “you can’t make 
me believe in any such witch-work. I’m too 
old a bird to be limed in that way.” 

Mrs. Hinman had listened to this confab 
through the slats of the buttery window. She 
left the yellow butter she was working over 
into lovely balls, and came out on to the 
porch. 

“Do humor Jonas, father,’ said she. 
“‘What’s the damage, anyhow? If he’s play- 
ing off a trick on us, there won’t be no bones 
broke.” 

Andy was himself curious to see the young 
man operate, so, aided and abetted by his bet- 
ter half, he left the ax-helve and the pile of 
shavings. , 

“Come, now, young man,’’ he grunted, 
“let’s have a taste of your conjuring, but I tell 
you aforehand I don’t believe a word on’t.” 

Jonas exchanged a furtive smile with Polly, 
and, seizing the crotched stick by both its 
prongs, walked slowly outinto the grassy yard, 
and stopped under a great pear-tree. 

“This is the place,” stamping the ground 
with his foot. “The witch-hazel bough turned 
in my hand. I will put down a stake here, 
and any time you choose to dig I think you 
will strike a vein of good water.” 

“Sho, nonsense,” spluttered Andy, “I could 
do that trick myself. It’s all moonshine, and 
just to prove that it is, I’ll begin digging there 
bright and early to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Jonas, “andif you 
don’t strike water in the course of a day or 
two, I will agree to pay you for your trouble.’’ 

“Of course you wouldn’t take pay,” said 
Polly, quickly. 

“Of course I would,” returned Andy, ‘and 
I'll take the conceit out of him into the bar- 
gain.” . 

“All right, sir,’ said Jonas, nettled by the 
elder man’s derision. “If I make a mistake 
now, it will be the first time. I am ready to 
stand to my agreement,’’ and he nodded to 
Polly and turned on his heel and walked away. 

The next morning was one in a thousand— 
cool, clear, crystalline, with a sky of unequal- 
ed depth and splendor, and little breezes idly 
running their fingers through the grass and 
leaves, and touching all the harmonies of the 
world. 

Handy Andy had a choice collection of the 
worst old clothes ever seen. It was one of 
Mrs. Andy’s standing grievances that father 
would get on some old dud when she wished 
him to appear respectable. He never parted 
voluntarily with any of his habiliments. Some- 
times, when he was absent on a journey, Mrs. 
Hinman gave away a few she hoped he would 
not miss, and burnt up others that were too 
bad to bestow in charity, carrying them out to 
the purifying and sacrificial flame with a pair 
of tongs. 

Now the lord and master presented himself 
in a pair of trousers he had used to paint in, 
and which were plentifully streaked and spot- 
ted with divers colors. Of apleasant morning 
Andy liked to begin work bright and early, 
and it secretly did him good to hear Polly go 
singing round the house, to smell the coffee 
bubbling on the kitchen fire and mingling its 
fragrance with lilacs and seringas, and to hear 
the hens cackling ina business like way out in 
the barn. Nowas Polly tripped down tke 
orchard path to the spring, she took sly peeps 
ata picture of the kind known as tin-type, 
which Jonas Strong had given her the day be- 
fore, and it seemed as though her heart was a 
fountain of melody, which overflowed her lips. 

Well-digging seemed to come by nature to 
Andy; before noon he was up to his head, and 
had rigged a pulley and bucket, and Margaret 
came out to empty the bucket as it creaked up 
over the edge of the pit. Overhead in the 
pear-tree was a robin’s nest. The fuss had 
not driven off the mother-bird. She sat there 
eyeing proceedings and taking a very intelli- 
gent interest in the matter. 

“Any signs of water yet, father ?”’ 

“No,” responded Andy. “I shall keep on 
for aspellright down towards Chany. There’ll 
be some satisfaction in seeing what buttresses 
and supports the old farm, how the studs and 
sleepers are put in. It’s queer how a body 
feels going down into the insides of the ’arth. 
I’ve thought of all them passages of Scriptur’ 
where it speaks of life eternal, and compares it 
to a well of living water. And I expect if I 
go down deep enough, to see stars shinin’ in 
the daytime. It’s something to be sartin the 
sun don’t snuff’em out every morning like 
candles in the gold candlesticks that was set 
before the ark of covenant. And to see that 
robin roostin’ up there on the plum-tree 
limb, as if she knowed all about it and give her 
consent, is kind of company. I shan’t lose 
nothing by the job, for if it fails Jonas Strong 
must pay up. I'll let him do it jest to show 
him he mustn’t try to come it over folks with 
no such hocus pocus.” 

“But what will you give Jonas if you suc- 
ceed ?” asked Polly. 

“Dunno,” responded Andy, slowly, wiping 
the brown mold from his face, ‘‘unless I let 
him take you.” 

Polly said no more, but the tin-type seemed 
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to burn in the depths of her pocket, in sympa- | machine sewing) all by hand, and—arrived at 


thy with her cheeks. So they worked on, 
with holyhocks blooming in variegated ranks, 
and the larkspur, and candy-tuft, and sweet 
Williams spreading a perpetual banquet for 
the brown bees; while Mrs. Hinman snapped 
out the pillow-slips and towels she had wash- 
ed, and hung them on the current-bushes, and 
a brood of downy chickens peeped in the bur- 
dock. All that day they worked and the next, 
and Andy was deep in the well his own hands 
had digged, when suddenly there came a voice 
from the pit. 

“That rascal was right, after all. There is 
water here; it’s rushing in fit to drown me.” 
And Andy scrambled out fast as ever he could. 

Polly was as pleased as if they had found a 
diamond mine under the pear-tree. 

“The worst of it is, I can’t crow over Jonas,” 
said Andy, scratching his head; “‘but I shall 
say it was alucky guess. Wonder what your 
mother’! do, now she hain’t got the well to 
dinon? Guess my old clothes’ |] ketch it worse 
than ever.” 

When the well was cleared the whole family 
came out to taste of its refreshing draught. 

“It’s prime Adam’s ale,” said Andy, pass- 
ing the tin dipper tohis wife. “Don’t believe 
there’s a better well of water in the town. I 
never thought before that goodness struck into 
the ’arth much below my growing crops, but 
the ground’sfullofit. Youcan’t dig anywhere 
but what you’ll strike some blessing or nuther. 
If I should follow well-digging for a living, I 
believe I should turn philosopher.” 

“IT hope you won’t turn into anything so 
shiftless as that,” observed Mrs. Hinman, with 
proper contempt; ‘‘and what I’m thinking of's 
whether I shall have to make lye for washing, 
and whether it won’t use up a sight of soap,” 

In the course of a week Andy stoned up the 
well, built a neat curb,and hung a bucket 
ready for use. Polly was only sorry that the 
bucket could not be made moss-covered to or- 
der, like the one in thesong. Whatsentiment 
is there about a spick-and-span new well! 

One day, when the work was finished, Jo- 
nas Strong came over to inspect it. Polly 
went out with him, bare-headed, into the 
shady, grassy yard. She wore a white spencer 
and a black bodice, and had put a red rose in 
her hair. She stood close to Jonas under the 
great pear-tree, that made a sheltering bower 
with its long arms, and they peered down to- 
gether at the little, cool, clear mirror below. 

“They say Truth lives far down in the well,” 
Jonas remarked, as his hand stole out and 
clasped his companion’s; “but I can read 
something sweeter in your eyes, Polly.” 

They kissed each other, while the robin 
looked sedately down from her nest; and that 
day Love got into the well along with Truth, 
and, for aught I know, has lived there ever 
since.— Christian Union. 





WANTED---A TAILOR. 


Epirors JournAL :—I want to ask any wo- 
man who is the mother of boys, if, without 
having had a thorough education in the “gus- 
set, segm and band” business, button-hole and 
busheling, and graduating with honors at 
Mons. Coverall’s establishment, she ever at- 
tempted to make a pair of, pants? Simple 
enough, any one would think—two straight 
bags, open at each end, and a few buttons here 
and there. To be sure, the pockets look a 
little intricate, and the facings somewhat be- 
wildering. How professionals, cross-legged, 
manage to sew them with the seams visible 
on neither side, and the stitches blind-nailed, 
as carpenters say, is a mystery. 

But I don’t know that it is actually neces- 
sary to a boy’s digestion of his dinner, or his 
powers of locomotion, to have everything a /a 
Coverall. 

“T’ll just overcast them,” said I, with en- 
thusiasm, as unrolled the bundle just from 
Coverall’s—cut, but not made. 

“We really couldn’t furnish them in less 
than two weeks, marm, so many orders in,” 
said the polite clerk. 

So, as Fred and I were going into the coun. 
try in two days, and he was reduced to an al- 
most primitive condition, somebody must make 
pants. A disagreeable prospect ; but anybody 
that can get up a woman’s dress of the pres- 
ent day, fluted, plaited, frilled, and panniered, 
ought not to be staggered by a pair of boy’s 
pants. A pleasant vision of my husband’s 
look of approval, and remark to his friends, 
“My wife can do anything,” floated between 
me and the bundle, so I unrolled them. 

Would that I never had! I never will do 
so any more, no never. Straight bags, did I 
say? No, astonishing, curved things, twice as 
wide in the back of the legs as the front, and 
scalloped out at the bottom like a tunnel. 
Are not a boy’s knees the parts that require 
the most freedom of movement? Yet there is 
the very least cloth of all. Was there ever 
such a goose as a tailor—’s? 

Then my eye wandered upward; three and 
a half inches for stomach, (] believe they call 
it stomach) why, what is to hold all the din- 
ners that Fred eats? Well, I’ll make them, 
and, like Puck, puta girdle about them in 
forty minutes; then Mr. Coverall, with the 
five dollars in my pocket instead of yours, I 
will snap my fingers at you, and off to the 
country. So I applied the ornaments, and 
stitched the seams (I’ve a prejudice against 


there were no angles at all there. 





the focus where all the seams meet. But then 
I ran against an angle, an angle of forty-five 
degrees, a horrible acute angle, who ever saw 
anything like that in fish or fowl? and for 
what possible use can an angle be, in the seat 
of a boy’s pants? Do not blush, reader, but I 
repaired to my bureau and interviewed arti- 
cles of my own wardrobe, expecting to use 
some judgment and make allowances. But 
I descended 
to my work again, anda happy thought struck 
me. Company being present, I could not con- 
fide my troubles to my husband, but I invented 
an errand across the room, for him to go over 
and pick up something, intending to discover 
for myself the use of the angle. He sought 
earnestly for the imaginary article, but saw 
nothing unusual, and neither did I. But I felt 
Ihad made a mistake, the cutter of these pants 
must have been a very economical man, and 
made prudeat allowance for the boy to grow, 
or the cloth to shrink; it is plain these seams 
must come out and be resewed inside the an- 
gle, and then, if he ever should grow an inch 
and ahalf, how very convenient to let them 
outagain. But, remembering the usual short- 
lived existence of Fred’s pants, I concluded to 
pare off the angle and have done with it. So 
I finished them ; the pockets fitted graciously, 
and after a few innocent mistakes about those 
dreadful things called “flys,” and ruining 
Bridget’s bosom-board,and my own placidity in 
pressing them, they were done, and Fred ap- 
peared, wearing the pants, and a ludicrous ex- 
pression also. 

What a gush of motherly pride warmed my 
heart! How I immediately, in imagination, 
expended Coverall’s five dollars in a new lace 
fichue. 

Well earned, thought I. . 

“But, mother, I can’t sit down, if I do they'll 
burst, sure ; I shall be obliged to take my tea 
off the mantlepiece, and I really don’t dare to 
breathe hard,” 

Oh, that angle! then it did mean something, 
after all. Well, take them off and give them 
to Tommy Spindlelegs, and before I make an- 
other pair) yilllearn the business, or study 
geometry, and find out how acute and obtuse 
angles resolve themselves into curves. * 





HUMOROUS. 
A true American is too proud to beg and too 
honest to steal. He gets trusted. 


The only man who is sure to make his mark 
in the world is one who cannot write his own 
name. 

Said a woman to a physician who was weigh- | 
ing two grains of calomel fora child, “ Dinna 
be so mean wi’ it, it is for a poor, fatherless 
bairn.” 

“My dear doctor,” said an Irishman, “it’s no 
use your giving me an emetic. 
in Dublin, and it would not stay on my stom- 
ach five minutes.” 

A Milesian astounded a grocer by entering 
his store with this request: ‘‘Mister M’ Gra, | 
would ye lind me an empty barrel of flour to 
make a hen-coop fur me dog ?” 

A piece of glass an inch long was taken from | 
the head of a Rochester man recently, in whose | 
skull it had been imbedded for twenty years. 





very perplexed air, at one of the lamp-post 
boxes. She was observed to knock several 
times on the tob of the iron box, but obtaining 
no response, she passed round to the opposite 
side, and, raising the cover of the slit in which 
letters are placed, she applied her mouth to the 
aperture and called out (or in), “Can ye let 
me have a postage stamp, if ye please ?” 
“Madam, would you like to insure against 
accident?” inquired an agent lately on the 
cars. ‘I’m going to Oshkosh to visit my dar- 
ter, whu is married up there, and has just got 
ababy.” The agent raised his voice a little : 
“Would you like to insure your life against ac- 
cident?’ “She’s been married two years and 
ahalf. It’s a gal.” Agent, still louder: “I’m 
an insurance agent, madam ; don’t you want 
your life insured against accident?” “Oh! I 
didn’t understand you,”’ said the old lady. 
“No ; her name is Johnson; my name is Ev- 
ans, and I live five miles from Kenosha.” The 


agent vanished. 
="0LD AND NEW, 


— THE— 
Peoples’ Magazine, 


3 Conducted by Epwarp E. 
Ni y| HALE. 
= —J@4 per year; 35c per No. 
AUGUST NUMBER 
CONTAINS: 


Old and New (by Mr. Hale—about the London Uni- 
versity). 
art about ney 















My Time (Mr. Burnand’s Novel; this I 
Shade School, and other things) chap. XVI—X 
Skilled Labor and Distaste of American Boys for 
Trades—from a working-mau's standpoint. By 
Pp 


G.W.P. 

Low Tides (all about catching enteromorphs “and 
sich’’ tn salt water puddles). 

less Attachment (very nice story), by Theodore 
M. Usborne. i 

Republics in the Old World. . By Nathan Appleton. 

On Duty (story of War and Suffering and Love). By 
Lucretia P. Hale. 

An August Sunrise (a fine poem). By T.G. A. 

Country Sights and Sounds (very pleasant Summer 
sketch). By M. H. Hinckley. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton (excellent biography of this 
popular art-writer) by Rev. H. N. Powers. 

Scrope (Mr. Perkins’s novel; this part with a careful 
account of a spiritist Seeance, and of Mr. Anke- 
tell’s Patent Electro-Christianity.) Chapters XVI 


—XVIL. 

Examiner (with Introduction arguing forcibly for re- 
peal of law against Free Newspaper Exchanges), 
and lively Book No. ices. m2 

Record of Progress (with capital paper on Ventilation 
and another ou Indian affairs.) 

Fine Arts (including spirited sketch of the progress 
of Piano-fortism, “from Bach to Rubinstein.” 
Musical Review, with intelligent account of best new 

music, 





An uncommonly wide-awake, pleasant 
aud easily read number. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 
143 Washington St., Boston. Aug 2 








YOUNG LADIES who are in- 


tending to pass the 





Harvard Examinations for Women 
Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston 
University or other colleges, are invited to consider 
the advantages of Chauncy Hall School, which has 


| sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-five 


years, and has recently prepared several young ladies 
for college. Catalogues can be obtained at Elliot’s 
picture store, and at the office of the Woman’s JourR- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Os- 


I tried it twice | gooui’s book store, Tremont Street. 


tSeptl5 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Cusuines & LApp. 


He had complained occasionally of a pane in | (@~ Neatly furnished rooms ¢o let iy the day or week. 


his head. 
A man in Kansas accidentally fell into a vat 
of boiling water and was killed. His bereaved 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take plea:ure in informing 
the public that they have recently ftted up some for- 


| 4 rooms in connection with their long established 
| Dir 


ning Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


childred erected a tombstone to his memory, | happy to accommodate their customers at comm. 


with the brief but touching inscription, “par- | 
boiled.” 
“Has a man any right to commit a nui- 
sance ?”’ asked a prisoner of a magistrate. 
“No, sir, not even z:he mayor.” 
“Then, sir, I claim my liberty. I wasarrest- 





ed as a nuisance; and as no one has a right to | 


commit me, I move for a non-suit.”’ 


“Biddy Malony, just you look at the clock! 
Didn’t J tell you last night to knock at my 
door at eight this morning?” ‘An’ so ye did, 
sir; an’ I came to the door at eight, sure 
enough ; but I heard you was making no noise 
at all!” ‘Well, why the deuce didn’t you 
knock an’ wake me?” “Sure, an’ because I 
feared you might be fast asleep.” 

A few days since a seedy person applied to 
a wealthy citizen for help, and received the 
small sun of five cents. The giver remarked, 
as he handed him the pittance, ‘Take it, you 
are welcome; our ears are always open to the 
distressed.” “That may be,” replied the recip- 
ient, “‘but never before in my life have I seen 
so small an opening for such large ears.” 

A use has been discovered for mosquitoes. 
It has been found worth while to strain them 
out of the water before they get their elegant 
plumage, their tuneful voice, and their blood- 
thirsty appetite, and feed them to young trout. 
We are in favor of raising trout on a large scale. 
This utility of the diabolical insect reassures 
our wavering faith that all things are created 
for some benevolent purpose, 

An Ohio postmaster has received a letter 
wherein the writer proffers a curious request, 
as follows: “If you can and will ascertain the 
names of Some rich old maid or widow worth 
from 5 thousan‘ to 50,000 or more let me know 
by return mail and I will pitch in andif I make 
it tie the Knot, it is a 1 hundred dollarsin your 
pocket, Keep this a profound secret between | 





rnished sleeping apartments. Pp. 
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| In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 


floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 


320 Washington Street. 
Jan.4 ly 





ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 











And Take No Other. 


want to many Heh © Spoiled Lam Ppourbut | sMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING 


A Tennessee paper tells of a woman who sent 


her husband to buy a jug of molasses. He | 
got drunk, and brought home the jug filled with 
whisky. She took it up, smelled it, set it back, 
and then squaring herself, arms akimbo and | 
eyes flashing, she exclaimed, “Where's them 
molasses?” The old man smiled and winked | 
pleasantly, and waving his left hand propitia- | 
tingly, exclaimed, ‘““Them’sthey!” He is now | 
convalescent, but the jug is hopelessly de | 
ranged. 
A young woman, evidently “from the coun | 
try,’’ was seen standing the other day, with a 


AND 
Mest Durable Wringer. 


. {t has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Cham bers Street, New York. 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 


WOLFBORO, CENTER HARBOR, 


— AND THE — 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Wells, Kennebunk, 


—AND— 


OLD ORCHARD BEACHES. 


Boston to Alton Bay and North Conway 
without change of cars, 


— VIA THE — 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD, 


The Safest, the Best and Most Direct and 
Reliabie Route east «f Boston. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 
Commencing July 7, 1873. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON AS FOLLOWS: 
7-3 - M. Express runs through cars to the 
White Mountains, via the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Railroad, through the manufacturing cit- 
ies of Lawrence and Manchester, and the capital of 

New Hampshire. 

8.30 A. M. Express for Portland runs through 
the towns of Malden, Melrose, Wakefield, Reading, 
Andover, Lawrence, Haverhill, Exeter, South New | 
Market, New Market, Dover, Salmon Falls, South 
and North Berwick, Wells, Kennebunk, Biddeford 
and Saco to Portland. At Dover this train connects 
with a train for Alton Bay, where the beautiful and 
fast-sailing steamer, Mount Washington, is in 
waiting for passengers to Wolfboro and Center 
Harbor. At Portland this train connects with the 
Grand Trunk and Ogdensburg roads for North Con- 
way and the White Mountains. 

12.30 P. M. Train runs through all of the above 
towns, maRes connection at Dover for Alton Bay, 
Wolfboro and Center Harbor; also at Portland for 
North Conway and the White Mountains; also con- 
nects at Portland Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days with the 


International Steamship Co.'s Boats 
For Eastport, Calais, St. Andrews, Woodstock and 
Houlton, St. John, Fredericton, Annapolis, Wind- 
sor and Halifax. 
3.30 P. M. Train connects at Portland every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday with the Bangor 
and Machias boats. 
P. M. Steamboat express runs in immediate | 
connectfon with the Bangor and Machias boats. | 
This is the only safe and agreeable route to Bangor | 
and Machias, and gives passengers an opportunity 
of getting a good supper on beard the boat, and a 
nice clean bed to sleep in, free from the dust and 
dirt which eware find their way into a sleeping ear. 
Passengers on their way to the mountains who de- | 
sire to have a good dinner and a nice sail upon the | 
waters of the beautiful Winnipesaukee, can, by tak- | 
ing the 8.30 A. M. Express, go the whole length of the | 
Lake and return to Wolfboro, and there take the 
Wolfboro Branch Road for North Conway, arriving | 
at North Conway the same evening. . 
Passengers who desire to spend a day upon Lake 
Sebago can take the 8.30 a. M. train, spend the after- 
noon upon the Lake, and take the evening train on the | 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad and go to North | 
Conway and Upper Bartlett the same evening. 
Fares always as low as by any other line, and through | 
tickets sold. Tickets to al! stations on the Grand | 
Trunk, Portland and Ogdensburg. and over all the 
boat lines, for sale at the er offices of this com- 
pany. AS. T. FURBER, Gen. Sup’t. 
July 19 at 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 

E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. 

Oct. 2 9m 


— 
Jame Tae er ook 
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FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant designe, «| * Seated variety and styleo 
nish. 


Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
g Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS. 





The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 
English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
WAREROOMS, 

27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 


STRF “TS, Boston. 


Factory East Cav ridge. 
6m 
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Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful intluence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


_ YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot 
53 Park Place, New York. 


Buy the Best. 


3 if you want the LATEST IMPR( ¢EMESY 
in CLoraes WrinGens, buy the lupRova 


UNIVERSAL 











and Workshop. 
Agente wanted: 

Address : 
* DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 





ALL SEEKING 





It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting ithelf 40 ew 
cus ve. 

A Folding Apren or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from falling back tuto the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in par 
ng large articles. 


iT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publia 


The Improved Universac is recommended as supe 
rior toall others by the Amerian Avriculturist, Watch 
nanand Reflector, Congre wationalist and the religios 
ant agricultural papers ail over the country. 


~The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 
Ew” Wringers of a1] kinds repaired. 
Oot 19 ly 


Woman's Medical College 








Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising | 
mediums in the country, with C1ircULATION RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money | 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, = 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOME OF HEALTH. | 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent | 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the eee Somes, OF circular and 

r. E. P. , 


terms, c LER, 
89 West 26th Street, New York. 


Mar 1b 
$5to$2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us ip 
their spare moments, or all the time,than at any 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te | 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. | 
For terms address 








M. A. SNOW, 


Woman's JouRNAL Office 
July 27. 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 Second Avenue, corne 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, euch as Events 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pager Eclipses, 
&c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Seasions of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 


| &e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 


and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 

. Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 
. SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 

Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 

dealers generally. 
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SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIA. 

In dwelling as I do on the aborigines of 
Australia in their habits, customs, traditions, 
etc., my ebject is to record something of this 
strange people ere they lie buried in the deep 
oblivion of a voiceless past. The race is so 
rapidly passing away before the steps of the 
white man, and such a general impression ex- 
ists in the minds of the community relative 
to their being of the lowest order of mankind, 
that instinctively I am led to dwell longer 
than I would, on any act, or custom of theirs 
that tends to throw the faintest light of an 
understanding of them. 

No one living among them, observing their 
Jewish cast of features, and still more their 
Jewish customs, with their rude mythology 
and astrology, but must desire to penetrate 
the mystery of the race in bygone days, their 


al patch of verdure which stands more promi- 
nently forth from the deep shade of their 
rustling foliage, while a mimic lake farther on 
lies sparkling and trembling beneath her rays. 

The holy presence of the night rises undis- 
turbed-—the stillness may be felt. In this hush, 
dusky forms are seen moving stealthily about, 
fantastically painted, or striped, mostly with 
white chalk. Some look ludicrous and others 
horrible, as the white decorations, contrasted 
with their sable skins, throws a more savage 
expression on their features and a darker 
shade upon the scene. Stripes across the 
chest and down tne sides of the legs seem 
the favorite mode, with a large patch of white 
across the bridge of the nose, or on the top 
of the cheek-bone, or else on the bushy, crisp 
beard. Their ankles are ornamented with 
branches of trees twisted round them, which 
make a continual rustling as they waik. 





history and theirorigin. A deep significance, 
deeper than they dream of, lies in the upi- | 
versally received belief emong them, that im- 
mediately after one of their people dies he re- 
turns to earth and awaits a resurrection, | 
when he is to re-appear in the form of a white | 
man. “Lie down black fellow, jump up white | 
fellow,” is the thought which gives them most | 
consolation when bereaved of friends or rela 
tions. 

On one occasion, when traveling with 
friends across a very extended range of moun- 
tains, quite unexpectedly we were overtaken 
by a party of natives marching in slow and 
solemn procession, carrying on their shoul- | 
ders the dead body of a departed friend ; not | 
a word broke the silence as they passed. We 
left the track we were on, followed,and soon 
reached their encampment, where we found 
the adults of the tribe with faces whitened | 
with pipeclay, giving them at once a most | 
grotesque and hideous appearance. The party 
we had met deposited their burden in a sepa- | 
rate “wurlie.” They had rolled the body in a | 
rug made from opossum skins, covering, this | 
all over with green twigs, which were again 
confined by a fishing net wrapped round and 
neatly laced up. A grave, three to four feet | 
deep, was then dug, laid out due east and | 
west, in which the body was placed, a pole 
being fixed in the earth at each end. On the 
feet of the corpse were strewn a bed of leaves 
upon which was carefully and gently laid the | 
personal effects of the deceased, with a few | 
charred sticks to enable the departed one, 
“when he or she jumps up,” by-and-by, to | 
kindle a speedy fire. Before putting the earth | 
in the grave, every ligature confining the fish- 
ing net and opossum rug was cut, so as not to 
impede the movements of the person when 
the time arrived for him to “jump up.” Much 
grief was exhibited, especially by the women, 
who inflicted cruel gashes on their bodies 
with sharp stones and flints, the scars of which 
remain in memory of the departed, answering 
the same end as our crape, mourning rings 
and brooches. One of their superstitions is, | 
that after interment, the body of the person 
will assume the form of an “‘ant” at first, and 
rising from the grave, will indicate by its trail 
the direction ‘in which hostile tribes are to be 
found. On this account, parties are sent out | 
at different times to inspect the many graves, 
and woe be to the one they meet when on an 
ant tiail, for the way in which he is treated 
is too dreadful to describe. They have an- 
other method of disposing of their dead; viz., | 
by placing the body tightly rolled up in the | 
form of a ball, between the forked branches | 
of a tree. The traveler often comes across | 
the remains of native burials; itis no un- 
usual thing, in the wild and solitary Bush to | 
meet with a hillock in the zhape of an ant- | 
hill, and the body in the form of a ball in | 
its resting-place, a gum tree branch, with a | 
solitary esgle, perhaps, perched upon it. An- | 
other ceremony of peculiar interest with | 
these people is the “Corroboree,” a worship | 
dance, held at night, addressed to the moon. | 
It is one of those customs shrouded in mys- 

teryand superstition, which exists with all 
tribes of men, however degraded, and which | 
excite mingled feelings of pity and reverence | 
in the thoughful mind. A reverence for that 
sentiment in every human creature which 
leads one to believe in the existence of a su- 
perior being.aud a world unseen, yet felt, peo- 
pled with the spirits of those who have gone 
before. A belief which is the greatest evi- 
dence of the distinction between man and 
the animal creation. This custom of wor- 
ship forms one of the strangest of pictures, | 
and the most startling to behold. Words con- 
vey but a remote idea of it, and the number- 
less thoughts to which it gives rise in the 
mind. ‘ 

Depict to yourself an Australian Summer, 
or rather that time of the year when we trace 





the first foot-falls of the rosy goddess in the | 


opening buds of the many hued fipwers with 
which she garlands her emerald carpet. It 
is evening—an Australian evening, brilliantly 
tinted and glorivus, fast fading into the shad- 
ows of night. A few soft rays of the depart- 
ing day still tenderly lingerin the western 
tky, but each moment become fainter and 
fainter, yielding reluctant submitsion to the 
empire of night’s mistress as from the east 
the newly risen moon looks down calmly, al- 
most indifferently, on earth and its busy life. 
Here and there, her mild radiance iliumin ates 
the tops of the gigantic trees, or, an occasicn- 


| ““Corroboree.”’ 


The women and children may now be seen 
busily collecting dry wood for fires that are 
to be lit and incessantly kept up during the 
For what reason is not exact- 
ly known, except it be that they serve to keep 
“Muldanbie’’ away, the evil spirit, whom they 
believe to be much afraid of fire. 

At length they gather near the lighted pile, 


| whose flames, rising higher and higher, throw 


fitful lights and shadows on the bystanders. 
The women sit on the ground in a circle in 
groups; each group attend a fire and commence 
singing or ratherchantirg in a low tone some of 
the songs of the tribe, at the same time beating 
an accompaniment on, by way of drums, the 
skin of some animal stretched across a couple 
of sticks, or else drawn tightly across their 
knees. For ashort time this continues, the 
men occasionally joining in with their deeper 
voices. At last one, who apparently is the 
leader, springs forward into the open space, 
and with knees bent, as if about to take a sit- 
ting posture, and with the feet about a yard 
apart, commences the peculiar step of the 
Corroboree, which consists of a series of 
springing, sliding movements in one direc- 
tion until the edge of the circle is reached and 
then back again. The movement of the feet 
is so quickly performed, that they do not ap- 
pear to rise from the ground, all seems to pro- 
ceed from the spring of the body. The pecu- 
liar effect is higbtened by tbe rustling of the 
boughs bound round them and their accom- 
panying each spring with a hissing noise, 
produced more from the lips than from be- 
tween the teeth, at the same time beating to- 
gether some native weapons which are held 
aloft in the air above their heads. As one 
completes his circle another advances, until 
the whole, some two or three hundred, are 
united in the dance. The perfect unity of 
their movement forms one of the most re- 
markable features of the Corroboree; all 
spring and beat their weapons together 
at the same instant. Suddenly the leader ut- 
ters a shout and they instantly stop and 
spring out of the circle within which the 


, dance is performed. The women even cease 


their singing, and total silence reigns for the 
space of a few minutes. Then, ata given sig- 
nal, the dance is resumed; the leaders once 
more commence the dance and again the others 
join in until so excited is the motion that the 
movements aprear almost frenzied. Then once 


| more the signal is repeated, and instantly si- 


levce aud stillness reign where late had been 
such wild commotion and strange sounds. 
This scene lasts for some hours, ceasing not 
until the setting moon gives notice, or from 
sheer fatigue they fall to the ground. 
Such is the Corroboree! 
HARRIET CLisBy, M. D. 


POLYGAMY UNSATISFACTORY. 


The papers in the case of Ann Eliza Webb 
Young, praying fora divorce from Brigham 
Young, were personally served upon the 
Prophet, on the 2¥th ult. The following are 
the main points in the complaint: The plain- 
tiff avers she is the wife of defendant; was 
married on the 6th of April, 1863; has two 
children by a former marriage ; has no person- 
al property or means of living; for one year 
after marriage defendant lived with her; since 
then he almost entirely deserted her; defendant 
sent her and the children to live on a farm four 
miles from Salt Lake, where she had for an 
only companion, her mother; had to do men- 
ial work, dressing coarsely and faring badly; 
defendant visited her occasionally, and never 
remained over half an hour; treated her with 
scorn and contempt; exacted the earnings of 
the farm; in the Fall of 1872, by direction of 
defendant, plaintiff took up a residence in 
Salt Lake City, which she had been compelled 
to leave from want of support and fear of vio- 
lence from defendant ; has called upon defend- 
ant jrequently for maintenance, but has been 
refused. She is in feeble health and under 
medical treatment, and has been obliged to 
sell her furniture to meet current expenses. 
She sues for a divorce on account of neglect 
and bad treatment, and states that her hus- 
band has an income of #400,000 a month. She 
prays for lawyers’ fees of $20,000, of which 
S000 is to be paid down as a preliminary fee, 
and the balance on the termination of the suit, 
she meanwhile to receive $1000 a month for 
support. She finally prays $200,000 to be set 
aside from the defendant’s estate and paid to 
| her as alimony. ‘The reply is set down for 





August 5. Judge Emerson will probably hold 
the Court. Meanwhile Brighum Young is at- 
tempting to quiet his domestic difficulties by 
threats. In one of his recent “sermons” he 
said: “I wish my women to understand that 
what Iam going to say is for them as well as 
others, and I want those who are here to tell 
their sisters—yes, all the women in the com- 
munity. I am going to give you from this 
time to the 6th of October next for reflection, 
that you may determine whether you wish to 
stay with your husbands or not, and then I 
am going to set every woman at liberty, and | 
say to them, ‘Now go your way.’ And my | 
wives have got to do one of two things, either 
round up their shoulders to endure the afflic- 
tions of this world, and live their religion— 
that is, polygamy—or they must leave; for I 
will not have them about me. I will go to 
Heaven alone rather than to have scratching 
and fighting about me. I will set all at liber- 
ty. What, first wifetoo? Yes, liberate you 
all. I want to go somewhere or do something 
to get rid of the whiners.” Upon which the 
Chicago Post makes the following indignant 
comment: 


“To the thousands of miserable Mormon 
women whose youth has been passed in the 
seraglios of the saints, and who are now faded, 
worn, and spiritless, encumbered with children, 
destitute, and without employment or pros- 
pect of honorable marriage, this is very much 
as if he had said: ‘There is the lake; if you 
are dissatisfied with your life in the harem, 
quit it. Go drown.’ It is evident that Young 
has resigned all thoughts of maintaining polyg- 
amy, and when it finally has to be abandoned, 
will get rid of it as indicated simply by turn- 
ing the plural wives out of doors. No laws, it 
is obvious, need be aimed at polygamy itself. 
It is now entirely dead. But this wrong against 
the victims of the system which, in view of its 

on,is being planned by the Mormon 
leaders, should be prevented. The least com- 
pensation that they should be forced to make 
to these women is the peewee of precisely 
such sums as, in case of divorce for adultery of 
the husband, the courts would order paid to 
the wife. An act of Congress should be 
passed authorizing judgment therefor on suit of 
any Mormon wife, and the judgment should 
be a lien not only on the property of the hus- 
band, but of Brigham, who, as the church per- 
sonified, has amassed millions from his tith- 
ings, no small share of which were the fruits 
of the labors of these women.”’ 








CHINESE MEN AND WOMEN. 

The relative treatment which America ex- 
tends to Chinese men and women is shown by 
the following telegrams, which we cut from the 
same paper this week : 

AUCTION SALE OF CHINESE WOMEN, 

San Francisco, July 20.—Twenty-two Chi- 
nese females, brought by the steamer yester- 
day from Hong Kong, were sold at public auc- 
tion to-day, in the Chinese quarters. Young 


girls brought as high as $450 each, and middle- 
aged and old women from $200 to $100. 
*_* * . 


Twenty-eight youthful Chinamen, accompa- 
nied by two guardians have arrived in Spring- 
field, Mass. They left China on June 13, and 
San Francisco on the 15th inst. They came 
to this country to be educated, and, with those 
of their countrymen already here for the same 
purpose, make up a number of sixty young 
Chinamen pursuing their studies in the United 
States. hey will not attend any regular 
course at college, but will be distributed in the 
various towns along the Connecticut Valley, 
mainly at Greenfield, Northampton, Holyoke, 
Comagnelt, Hartford and New Haven.—N. Y. | 


} 





Speaking of the scandalous traffic in women | 
which exists in California, the Los Angeles | 
(Cal.) Express says: 

Our State is disgraced and outraged by the | 
vile system of female slavery which is tolerat- 
ed among the Chinese people in our midst. | 
We all know, positively, that with very rare | 
exceptions, every woman they bring here is 
held as a piece of property. They are as 
much the objects of barter and sale among | 
their class as are horses and cattle among our | 
own people. Whenever one of their women | 
gets so conscious of her own terrible degrada- 
tion as to try to escape from a bondage which 
is viler than that of any slavery ever known | 
to civilized people, the machinery of our céurts 
is successfully invoked to return her to her 
ruffianly masters. We say this thing must be | 
stopped. Itis not necessary to invoke legis- | 
lation to do this. Our laws are good enough | 
as they are; and when they are perverted by | 
those who should properly administer them, | 
or when the mere letter is taken advantage of, | 
as a shield to cover an outrage, the people 
whose majesty is thus offended should apply 
the corrective. No magistrate of original ju- 
risdiction is called upon by his position to is- 
sue a warrant which he knows is based upon 
a fraudulent intention. It is his duty to refuse 
to grant a warrant in every case of the kind. 

There is one remedy for this slavery of wo- 
men in California, and the almost equally atro- 
cious Social Evil Ordinance of St. Louis. It 
is the recognition of the Equal Rights of Wo- 
man, by giving her the ballot. These wrongs 
would then be righted. Until this is done, wo- 
men have no security any where. H.B.B. 


GLASS HOUSES. 


“A Scranton household is enjoying an era | 
of peace. The lady of the house put her 
tongue to a flat-iron to see if it was hot.” 


The Press, of Philadelphia, is responsible for | 
the above. It is a respectable journal and has 
attained, at least, the average hight of news- 
paper morals and manners. A complaint is 
frequently made by men, editors and others, 
that the advocates of Woman Suffrage assume 
an attitude of antagonism towards men; not | 
merely individual men who oppose their claim, 
but the sex generally. Yet it would be difli- | 
cult to furnish, from all the files of the Wo- | 
man Suffrage papers in the land, such an ex- | 
pression of thorough antagonism of one sex 


towards the other, as that paragraph contains 
It is an insult deliberately offered not to one 
woman, not to the women of Scranton, against 
whom the Press might be supposed to have 
some personal pique to gratify in a small way, 
but to Womankind. 

Such paragraphs are not peculiar to the 
Press ; they are plentifully scattered over the 
pages of American journals, The best use, 
perhaps the only use which can be made of 
them, is to hold them up as mirrors in which 
certain editors and other men may see them- 
selves, occasionally, when they accuse the ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage of evincing antago- 
nism towards the male sex. M. G. 





HUXLEY ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


It is a good sign of the times when scientists 
like Professor Huxley turn their brilliant 
minds to the discussion of topics which come 
home to the hearts of the people, like house- 
hold service, for instance. And it would seem 
from the following extract from the Professor’s 
writings that our English brethren are getting 
to be about as badly off in the kitchen as we 
are here: 

“Every one who knows anything of the life 
of the English poor, is aware of the misery and 
waste caused by their want of knowledge of 
domestic economy, and by their lack of habits 
of frugality and method. I suppose it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that a poor l'rench woman 
would make the money which the wife of a 
poor Englishman spends in food go twice as 
far,and at the same time turn out twice as 
palatable a dinner. Why Englishmen who 
are so notoriously fond of good living should 
be so helplessly incompetent in the art of cook- 
ery, is one of the great mysteries of nature; 
but from the varied abominations of the rail- 
way refreshment rooms, to the monotonous 
dinners of the poor, English feeding is either 
wasteful or nasty, or both. And as to domes- 
tic service, the groans of the housewives of 
‘England ascend to heaven! In five cases out 
of six the girl who takes a ‘place’ has to be 
trained by her mistress in the first rudiments of 
decency and order; and it is a mercy if she 
does not turn up her nose at anything like the 
mention of an honest and proper economy. 
Thousands of young girls are said to starve, 
or worse, yearly in London; and at the same 
time thousands of mistresses of households are 
ready to pay high wages for a decent house- 
maid, or cook, or a fair workwoman, and can 
by no means get what they want. Surely if 
the el tar hools are worth anything, 
they may put an end to a state of things which 
is demoralizing the poor, while it is wasting 
the lives of those better off in small worries 
and annoyances.” 





—— 


PREACHING VERSUS PRACTICE. 


Says the Declaration of Independence: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inal- 
ienable rights; that among these are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are .insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the guverned.” 


Yes, these truths are certainly self-evident ; 
indeed, they are too evident to be fully real- 
ized. Vision depends upon light, but too 
strong a light destroys vision. 

Oh, ye powers that be! practice what you 
preach. Remove the unjust restrictions which 
have long rested upon the female portion of 
that race of beings which is known by the 
high-sounding name of “all men.’’ If liberty 
is the inalienable right of all mankind, why 
do you deny it to women? Did this govern- 
ment ever receive the consent to its existence 
and its law, of one half of those who are 
compelled to submit to its dictates ? 

The Constitution of the United States says 
that ‘‘the House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States.” A 
very good method of representation is this, 
but when, in the history of this nation, have 
the people of any State been allowed to choose 
a representative? If women are not people, 
what, in the name of common sense, are they ? 

Read the followings words taken from the 
Constitutions of several of the States, and 
which may be found substantially the same 
in those of all other members of our Union, 
and mark how well they accord with the prac- 
tice of our misnamed Common wealths: 

“We, the people of ——, in order,” &c. 

“All men are born equally free and inde 
pendent;” “All men have certain natural, es- 
sential, and inherent rights;’ ‘“‘All govern- 
ment of right, originates from the people, is 
founded in consent, and instituted for the 


| general good ;” “The people of this State have 


the sole and exclusive right of governing them- 
selves; “Government being instituted for 
the common benefit, protection, and security 
of the whole community, and not for the pri- 
vate interest or emolument of any one man, 
family, or class of men;’’ “All elections ought 
to be free, and every inhabitant of the State, 
having the proper qualifications, has an equal 


| right to elect and be elected into office ;’’ 


“But no part of a man’s property shall be 
taken from him, or applied to public uses, 
without his own consent, or that of the rep- 
resentative body of the people.” “Nor are 
the inhabitants of this State controlled by 
any other laws than those to which they, or 
their representative body have given their 
consent;’’ “There shall be in the Leyislature 
of this State, a representative of the people 
annually elected, and founded upon principles 
of equality,’ &c., &e. 

These words recognize fully the right of Wo- 
man to take part equally with man in the af- 


fairs of the government. Why has she not 
been allowed. to do so? Because our fore- 
fathers were so inconsistent as to insert the 
word male, in subsequent portions of these 
same documents, thereby rendering those 
grand introductory words, those fundamental] 
principles, those self-evident truths, practically 
null and void. 

Consistency, thou art indeed a jewel! 

We have lately had two famous examples of 
fine preaching and ean practice. If the Re- 
publican party of the United States, and es- 
pecially its Massachusetts members, did not 
really believe in Woman Suffrage, they should 
not have passed a resolution to that effect, 
Did they take such action only for the pur- 
pose of getting more votes, as many have as- 
serted, or are the members of our political 
conventions more intelligent than those of 
our legislative bodies ? M.S, WILSON, 

New Haven, Conn. 


—_—<—— 


INSTRUCTION FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


The Ladies Council of the Yorkshire Board 
of Education have published a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘‘Two Winters’ Experience in Giving 
Lectures to my Fellow-townsmen on Physiolo- 
gy and Hygiene, by Catherine M. Buckton, 
Leeds.” It shows what valuable help any 
ladies can render who will simply communi- 
cate a little general knowledge to working 
women, especially on questions affecting the 
health and comfort of themselves and their 
families. She has, during the two last Win- 
ters, assembled a number of working women 
together, and, with the help of a few diagrams 
and some practical experiments, given them a 
certain amount of information on the struc- 
ture of the human body, on the properties of 


food, on the necessity of cleanliness, and sim- 


ilar subjects. Her efforts for their instruction 
have been received with gratitude, and her 
teaching with great interest and profit. She 
mentions the following testimony to the value 
of her work: ‘‘A missionary,” writes Mrs. Buck- 
ton, ‘told me he knew a woman who used to 
beat her children ina brutal manner. Nothing 
that was said seemed to touch her heart or 
change her ways until she learnt from attend- 
ing my lectures how delicately and wonder- 
fully a child is made.” 





A MILESTONE OF PROGRESS. 


Sir David Salomons, late member of the 
British Parliament, who died in London on 
the 18th ult., enjoyed the distinction among 
his co-religionists of having been the first 
Israelite in Parliament, as well as the first 
Sheriff and Justice of the Peace of the He- 
brew persuasion admitted to those offices in 
England. He had been Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Sheriff of the city, and was thrice elected 
Alderman from different wards. In 1845 the 
declaration, “On the true faith of a Christian,” 
then required from all corporate officers, was 
altered by act of Parliament mainly through 
his exertions. In 1869 he was created a baro- 
net of the United Kingdom, with a special re- 
mainder to his nephew, David Lionel Salo- 
mons, who succeeds him in the title. Since 
the late generation has enfranchised the Jew, 
may we not hope that the present one will en- 
franchise Woman? 
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. 
That Favorite Home Remedy, 
PAIN-KILLER 
b 
Has been before the public over THIRTY YEARS, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extolfit 
asa liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ignor- 
ant of its healing virtues when applied externally, 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used interna!ly or externally. It 
is sufficient evidence of its virtues as a standard med- 
icine to know that it is now used in all parts of the 
world, and that its sale is constantly increasing. No 
curative agent has had such a wide-spread sale, or 
given such uniform satisfaction. 


Davis’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with acare that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and while it is a most effective 
remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medicine, even 


in the most unskilful hands. 
It is eminently a FAMILY Mepicine; and by being 


kept ready for immediate resort, will save many an 
hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and doc- 
tor’s bills. 

After over thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibility. Em- 
inent physicians commend it as a most effectual pre- 
paration for the extinction of pain. It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., 
but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 
complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency, 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India, 
and other hot climates, it has become the standard 
medicine for all such complaints, as well as for Dys- 


pepela, Liver Complaints, and all other kindred dis- 
orders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and 
Rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalu- 
able medicine, 

We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 





up. 











